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NEWS OF 


ATE on Wednesday the aews reached this country that 

Turkey has signed a “Treaty of Friendship” with Germany. 
Though it is agreed that its terms do not affect Turkey’s com- 
mitments to Great Britain, it is none the less a setback to us. 
It binds each country to respect the integrity of the other’s 
territory, and to hold consultations when common interests are 
concerned. It is further understood that economic relations 
will be extended. In view of the partial encirclement of Turkey 
by Germany, the pressure that can be applied on her Aegean 
ports and her present lack of trade outlets her attitude does not 
cause surprise in this country, which has been kept informed 
of the negotiations. 


The War in Africa 


A fact which we ought not to allow ourselves or our 
friends to forget is that this country, which two years ago 
had no more than the skeleton of an Army, is now con- 
ducting with the Dominions and our Allies three campaigns 
on land against the forces of Germany, Italy and Vichy France 
—in East Africa, North Africa and Syria. Victory in East 
Africa is already assured, but in the huge spaces of a moun- 
tainous country the process of clearing up takes time. The 
capture of Assab last week disposed of the Italians’ last outlet 
to the sea, and every day since then has brought its tale of 
surrenders. Already South African forces have been released 
for service in the North. It is in Egypt and Libya that the 
greatest danger has to be faced. There the Italians are strongly 
supported by Germans and powerful German air squadrons 
which are using the Libyan air-bases surrendered in our with- 
drawal. At any moment a major attack on our vital positions 
commanding Suez and the Canal seemed about to be launched. 
General Wavell has again been beforehand, himself taking the 
initiative in a strong attack which, though limited in scope, 
is at least likely to derange the enemy’s plans for an offensive. 
A surprise movement by our troops enabled them to penetrate 
nemy positions as far as Fort Capuzzo, and compelled the 
bringing up of reinforcements from the Tobruk area. 





THE WEEK 


On the Syrian Front 

Our forces engaged on the Syrian front against the army of 
Vichy France are meeting with stiff resistance—stiffer indeed 
than had been expected. On the west Sidon has been taken 
and an advance made beyond it in the direction of Beirut, and 
on the right Allied troops are closing in on Damascus. In 
the centre, .nd in a weaker effort on the right, the enemy have 
counter-attacked, and tanks seem to have pushed through our 
positions in the neighbourhood of Merj Ayoum. Reinforce- 
ments appear to have arrived in time to check these move- 
ments. But it is clear that the strength of the opposing forces 
must not be under-estimated, and that the declared plan of 
avoiding bloodshed as far as possible in our advance ought 
not to be pushed to the point of endangering the operations. 
There would be nothing merciful—either to the French or 
the Syrians—in engagements protracted by humanitarian con- 
siderations. On the other hand it is reported that a favour- 
able impression has been created by our refusal to bomb 
villages and our consideration for property. 


The Case of the ‘ Robin Moor’ 

The report of the American Consul at Pernambuco that the 
American merchantman ‘ Robin Moor,’ in waters far from 
the belligerent zone, was sunk by a German U-boat, the latter’s 
commander being fully aware that the vessel was American, 
has raised new serious issues. This deliberate sinking, ordered 
by the German Government, is capable of being regarded as 
an act of war, and that the German Government will not offer 
apologies or amends is shown by the official assertion that any 
similar ships in like circumstances will be treated in the same 
way. The proposition that Germany does not want to force 
the United States into open war is now less tenable. It appears 
that Germany may be seeking by deliberate provocation to 
drive the United States into open war and to take action which 
the Nazis would stigmatise as aggressive. But how could 
Germany gain by such an issue? She might be glad io have a 
free hand to attack American ships everywhere.’ But that, it 
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appears, she will not shrink from doing in any case whenever 
it suits her, and she would have much more to lose if the whole 
strength of the American Navy and Air Force were released for 
use against her. She may still hope to influence isolationist 
opinion, but if so this is not the right way to go about it. A 
more cogent consideration is the effect upon Japan, who would 
be under an obligation to assist Germany if America started war. 


Checkmating the Nazis in America 

The verdict concerning the ‘ Robin Moor’ preceded but is 
not necessarily connected with two measures directed against 
Germany by order of President Roosevelt. The decision at 
last taken to freeze all Axis funds in the United States had 
long been under consideration, and to anticipate such action 
most of the funds have already been transferred to Latin 
America, where some are believed to be held in the name of 
Switzerland. The second measure is the closing of all German 
Consular establishments in the United States, the removal of 
their German personnel from American territory, and the 
closing of the German Library of Information in New York. 
These agencies have been hot-beds of espionage and illegal 
activity, attempting to work up opinion against the Administra- 
tion, to discredit the Allies, and promote strikes. It will be 
noted that in proportion as German influences are excluded 
from the United States the Nazis redouble activities in Latin 
America and especially Brazil. Even there they wiil find diffi- 
culties in making use of credits transferred from the United 
States, and there are reports of negotiations for the lending 
of Brazilian air-bases for the use of the American Air Force. 
The United States are forging ahead with their strategic 
preparations and are foiling the Nazi attempts to get behind 
their guard. 


Mr. Menzies’ Broadcast 


Mr. Menzies, in his broadcast on Tuesday, put before 
Australians the most comprehensive view of their part in the 
war that has yet been formulated. Everything beyond a frugal 
provision for the needs of individuals must be organised to 
meet the supreme need of the community. Personai interest 
must be “tossed overboard,” and rights “ put in pawn.” Civil 
industry must be concentrated on a limited number of essen- 
tials, and more men and plant traasferred to essential war work. 
Mr. Menzies proposed a good deal of new machinery for these 
purposes, including a separate Ministry of Supply distinct from 
the Ministry of Munitions, and a Director of Tank and 
Armoured Vehicle Production to be placed under the latter, 
besides an assistant Minister of Aircraft Production. The 
Government would take control over coastal shipping and also 
over the coal industry. Uninterrupted war output must be 
assured ; and strikes and lock-outs would be prohibited. “ Hard- 
headed disloyalists ” responsible for sabotaging the war effort 
would be interned; while the Arbitration Courts would be 
empowered to take the most drastic action against offending 
unions or employers. The most difficult, yet probably the 
most effective part of this programme is the internment of 
strike-fomenters. Australian industry is a limited sphere, in 
which great influence can be wielded by quite a few irre- 
sponsible firebrands. It will not be forgotten that during the 
last war a power of interning agitators had eventually to be 
used in Britain. 


Vichy’s New Ghetto Law 


Vichy’s increased subservience to Germany is vividly shown 
by the enactment of a new Anti-Semitic law for Unoccupied 
France. Partly from Axis pressure, and partly because some 
of the men who brought about the Bordeaux capitulation were 
Anti-Semites, a law in this sense was enacted last October. 
But the new measure is much more severe ; indeed it is not 
easy to see how its severity could be increased, save by 
diminishing the number of Jewish grandparents (at present 
three) required to bring a person within the prescribed pale. 
Jews, so defined, are shut out from the Bar, the Stock Exchange 
and the medical profession; they may not be employed in 
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journalism, in the film industry, or in the theatre: ping Naz 
not be land or estate agents, or act as trustees : they est seni 
hold the posts of administrator, director or sccretay it of takin 
company or bank, or in any enterprise benefiting from jth them 
concessions or subventions. In short, they are debarred ith War 
practically all but proletarian occupations. In a country gait 2 9°! 
the liberal traditions of France such a wholesale adoption ime" shoul 
Hitler’s code must come as a profound shock to Nearly spe it U8 
educated opinion. Nothing in the armistice conditions jn, ‘ pposed t 
it, or entitled the Germans to insist on it. It represents Vigyifamis °° 
aspiration after the replacement of military surrender } eniarge 
spiritual—that is by “collaboration.” Note that the Signa °° take 
which makes it law is Marshal Pétain’s. B quite 4 
ord Lio 

Radio-location priish 
“ Secret weapons,” one would have thought, are best ny ‘ag 
talked about till the war is over. It is difficult to explain, ther. “4 after 
fore, the sudden burst of publicity accorded to “ Brit’ gractet, 
secret eye.” Lord Beaverbrook, who gave it, was ap baganda. 
for radio technicians from abroad to volunteer as operators i aderstan 
the new service ; but for that a less revealing publicity migh Miyimarily 
have sufficed. It may be that the Germans have leas [pe Britis 


a.read'y, if not the details of the invention, then (which is haf MThat is < 
ine battle) the general direction in which to investigate. Thy 
researches of Mr. Watson Watt, on which radio-location js 
based, go back to 1935. They were intensively worked q Muniti 
after Munich, and the invention had developed sufficiently » 
play an important part in the Battle of Britain last year, | 
is now one element in the marked increase shown recently 
in our destruction of German night-bombers. Though th 
great reduction in the scale of German raids in the past fir 
weeks has reduced also the opportunity of our n‘ght-fighters, 
their proportion of achievement does not seem to flag. The 
seven German machines brought down on the night of June 10th 
may represent much the same percentage of the attackers 4 
the 33 brought down on May roth. If so, they constitute a 
almost greater achievement ; since the raid of May t1oth wa 
not only very large but very much confined to one ara 
whereas the small raids of Jume roth were widely scattered 
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King Leopold and His Allies re 

Just a little over a year ago, King Leopold III surrendered the pr 
with the Belgian army. That was at midnight of May 27%, 















































evel ol 
and on the morning of May 28th the French Prime Minister, or it 
M. Paul Reynaud, announced the surrender in an eloquent Bin pres 
and scathing broadcast, in which he accused the King of letting & stretch, 
his Allies down without giving them notice. In the afternoon no pay 
Mr. Churchill announced it to the House of Commons, but & the me: 
with a different comment—he asked that judgement should & j. pein; 
be suspended. A libel action brought by Sir Roger Keyes & gury— 
against a daily newspaper—and settled in his favour—has & rejectin 
served now to elucidate at last exactly where King Leopold require 
stood. No one latterly has blamed him for surrendering. His J }, paid 
army had nearly spent its munitions ; it was cut off from its B jp the 
Allies ; the alternative was more massacre by the tanks and 
dive-bombers. The reproach has been that he did not git B pic, 
notice to the French and British Commands. The facts as now 
established show that in a sense this is true, but it was not the B The 
King’s fault. Twice on May 27th—in the morning and # scheme 
5 p.m.—he gave notice of his intentions. But his messages, induce 
though they reached the French and British Governments The p 
failed to reach the French and British Commands. The only from t 
medium available was wireless, and the repeated messages sett details 
were not received. In short, both sides are acquitted—The King — ¥* e 
of any dereliction, and the French and British Commands of § ¥0™! 
any mis-statement. ee 

rin 

Propaganda in the War Effort whose 
Before long the House of Commons, much exercised about shad 
the activities of the Ministry of Information, will have th =“ 
opportunity of a debate on the subject. British propaganda a 
cannot imitate German propaganda, but it ought to be ® wlis 






effective in doing its own work as Goebbels’ department is it 
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‘19 Nazi work. ‘That is to say, it should be regarded in the 
o sense of the term as a war department, not subordinate 
or taking its cue from the Service departments, but co-equal 
eh them and responsible for taking decisions in conformity 
Pm Sw. woe Cabinet policy. In the preparations for and conduct 
ed th War ; ine I y ‘ f th , 
q great military programme an important part of the opera 
yg should be that planned and carried out by the Ministry, 
ght not to be liable to be held up by capricious vetoes 
mposed by officials of the Service departments. But while in 
his sense the powers of the Ministry of Information ought to 
eniarged, it would be a mistake on the other side to require 
to take over functions which properly belong to a body of 
quite different character. The discovery of a successor to 
ord Lloyd in Sir Malcolm Robertson, as Chairman of the 
sitish Council—it was he who recommended the reforms in 
Diplomatic Service recently adopted by Mr. _Eden— 
minds us that that body existed before the war and will surely 
xist after it, and has long-term duties of a mainly educational 
aracter, Which should not be confused with ordinary war pro- 
wanda. Its function is to promote in foreign countries an 
nderstanding of the mind and character of Great Britain, not 
rimarily with a view to winning the war, but in order that 
he British attitude to civilisation may hold its own at all times. 
hat is an educational function which weuld be frustrated if 
were identified with war propaganda. 
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Munition Workers and Fire Watching 

On Tuesday the annual conference of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union passed an instruction to their executive to 
inform the Government that the Home Office’s fire-watching 
reguiations “ would be unacceptable, unless payment for work 
done was assured in accordance with the overtime and night 
shift agreement of the union.” That is indeed a “ nothing 
lke leather” affirmation of the principles of trade unionism. 
Every working fitter or turner, who takes his turn at night- 
watching for his factory, is to be paid for it, and paid at over- 
time and night-shift rates. One wonders whether the man who 
yoted that resolution reflected that such a system, if conceded, 
must be conceded not to their members only but to everyone 
engaged in night-watching; whether they had computed 
how many hundreds of millions sterling it would cost ; 
or whether they had related all this in any way to 
ted Bthe problem of avoiding inflation and maintaining the 
7, Bievel of their own real, as distinct from nominal, wages. 
(et, B Had it occurred to them that the soldier or sailor, who must 
cat @ in presence of the enemy be hazarding his life for days at a 
Mf Mstretch, receives no overtime pay for it—and indeed almost 
“0% no pay at all by comparison with what a large proportion of 
but HF the members of the A.E.U. are now receiving? This country 
* Bis being saved for us all only by the principle of voluntary 
S  duty—by each one doing his utmost to defeat the enemy and 


MH rejecting “ the love of nicely calculated less or more.” A.R.P. 
le requires a nucleus of whole-time workers, who as such should 
is B be paid. But it is not a practicable proposition to extend pay 
. to the mass of part-time participants. 

id . . . 

.p Discouraging Food Production 


. The Ministry of Food has been “looking again” into its 
t | Xheme for controlling the sale of eggs; and has been 
induced to modify the restrictions on small poultry keepers. 
The policy of the Food Ministry in this war differs notably 
from that of the Food Ministry in the last war, not merely in 
details but in principles. A leading principle in the last war 
was the encouragement of the small producer—the man or 
woman who in spare time, utilising ground and materials that 
would not otherwsie be utilised, fattens a pig, or keeps egg- 
laying poultry, or makes jam out of garden fruit. Lord Woolton, 
whose outlook seems to be purely townish and who acts as 
if he had never known a village in his life, has less than no 
awareness of this side of food supply. _ First he destroyed cottage 
pig-keeping, and now he was well on his way to destroy small- 
scale egg and fruit production. His one idea seems to be 
egalitarian rationing—to ensure that the countryman who has 
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a bit of ground shall fare no better than the townsman who 
has not. It may be questioned if the idea is really even 
egalitarian, since the townsman has so many advantages— 
—higher wages, for instance—for which the countryman’s bit 
of ground is his counter-weight. But the most serious con- 
sideration is the loss of food-supply. What gain will it be for 
the townsman, if you forbid the villager from buying locally- 
raised eggs, which, unless he can buy them, will not be raised 
at all? 


Family Allowances 


Miss Eleanor Rathbone, with a representative deputation 
of M.P.s, paid a call this week on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to ask him what his attitude was to the motion signed 
by 150 Members recommending Family Allowances. The 
Chancellor was fortified by representatives from the Ministry 
of Health, Food and Pensions, though not of Education. 
Apparently the Labour and Liberal parties have passed reso- 
lutions in favour of this reform and many Conservatives support 
it. Some Trade Unions, notably the miners, have declared 
themselves sympathetic. But the Trades Union Congress have 
turned it down and will now find themselves in the unenviable 
position of standing between the poorest mothers of this 
country and an allowance for their children. Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s reply was disappointing. He produced all the stock 
arguments and then announced that he would personally con- 
duct an investigation into the practicability of the scheme. 


Partners in Production 


Many trade unions have been holding their annual con- 
ferences recently and the occasions have been chosen for frank 
speaking on questions of wages and profits and kindred sub- 
jects. For example Mr. George Hicks, a Minister, said that 
he was definitely of the opinion that employers should be 
brought under control and that profits should be controlled 
not only during the crisis but afterwards. Yet he stoutly 
defended the Cement Controller a few weeks back in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Charles Dukes, of the Municipal and General 
Workers’ Union, and Mr. Tanner, of the Amalgamated Engin- 
eering Union, threw the blame on management for decreased 
production; Mr. Bevin has echoed this statement on more 
than one occasion. Surely the time has come to put aside 
internal conflicts, and by joint committees of workers and 
managers take strenuous measures to increase production. 


Juvenile Delinquency 

The increase of deliquency among children and young 
persons up to the age of seventeen in the early period of the 
war was one of the disturbing consequences of the unsettle- 
ment caused by the war itself and more especially evacuation. 
A memorandum issued by the Home Secretary and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education shows that the indictable 
offences committed by children under fourteen increased in 
the first twelve months of the war by 41 per cent. as compared 
with the previous year, and that in groups up to the age of 
seventeen the increase was 22 per cent. The worst period 
was in the first four months of 1940, when the increase was 
62 per cent. among children. It is a pity that reports of 
this kind are always so much behind the time. It would be 
of the greatest value to know how far there has been an im- 
provement since school attendance has been regularised and 
some—though by no means all—of the problems of evacua- 
tion have been solved. The recommendation made in the 
memorandum that there should be stricter enforcement of 
school attendance deals with a point that was much in the 
public eye more than a year ago; and as long ago as that 
the Board of Education was already speaking of its efforts 
to improve the organisation of the youth service movement. 
Much already has been done, but the need to provide youth 
with recreation and other interests is still there, and makes its 
call on both public servants and volunteers. 
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HE recent concentration on the Soviet frontier of a 
hundred German divisions, to which have been 
added armoured divisions and powerful air squadrons, has 
been the subject of anxious speculation in all the eastern 
capitals of Europe. The rumours that this portends an 
early invasion of Russia were in the first place of German 
origin, but they have been taken up and spread in all the 
interested countries of the Near East. Hitler at great 
expense has provided opportunities for another guessing 
competition. He may actually be intending to use his 
immense unemployed land forces for an attack on Russia ; 
or he may be engaging in a characteristic parade of force 
such as he delights to make before or during demands for 
concessions; or he may be hoping by this manoeuvre 
to divert attention from his projects against another 
enemy. 

That the movement has caused deep concern to the 
Soviet Government is shown both by its own disposition 
of troops and by the announcement issued by the official 
Tass Agency and broadcast from Moscow. It stigmatises 
the reports, which none the less it thinks it necessary to 
deny, as “completely absurd ”—absurd, because Germany 
has not presented any demands to Soviet Russia, and also, 
of course, because Germany, like Russia, keeps strictly to 
the Russo-German non-aggression pact. Between two 
countries so scrupulous in their regard for treaties there 
could be no misunderstanding, and it follows that the 
dispatch of German troops to the north-east is as unimpor- 
tant as the “manoeuvres” on which Russian reservists 
are engaged on the other side of the frontier. Though 
the rumours to which the Moscow wireless refers certainly 
did not originate in Great Britain, it obscurely points out 
that they have been spread about before and in particular 
after the arrival of Sir Stafford Cripps in London. 

We cannot hope to understand these mysterious moves 
by Hitler and the counter-moves of Stalin except by refer- 
ence to the general situation developing in Europe. Hitler 
has now reached a stage when he evidently feels that for 
the satisfaction of his own people and the better use of 
the occupied countries he must get in the spoils of 
victories. He has conquered or occupied the greater part 
of Europe, but he is as far as ever from having won the 
war, and there is little that he can offer to the people of 
Germany except enlarged territories under German control 
and resources or goods from those territories which pro- 
duce more guns but no more butter and satisfy no ambi- 
tion but that for continued war. He has announced a 
New Order for Europe which requires that the whole of 
Europe should be in it under the political and economic 
hegemony of Germany. His position in Germany and his 
personal ambition require that he should bestow gifts on 
his country less flavourless than those of more weak 
countries overrun by Panzer divisions. What gift could 
he bestow on his people comparable to that of a victorious 
peace, a peace where the terms could be dictated by him- 
self and presumably in the interests of the German people? 
It is true he is as far as ever from having conquered Britain, 
and he has raised up a formidable new enemy to him- 
self in the United States. But supposing he ignores 


Britain for the present and thinks away the growing 
antagonism of America, then there remains Europe, per- 
haps the whole of Europe, which it might be within his 
power to shape according to his heart’s desire. Supposing 
he presents to Germany a United States of Europe, welded 
together fot only by Nazi power but under some show 
of goodwill registered in a formal Peace Conference? 
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nd the 
Hitler is a master of illusions. What better for his pp a 
than the illusion of a European peace? ; evil 
i 


Some of the results that he desires he might hope fbf which 
get by force alone. From the occupied countries he lle cities 
get tribute in various forms and labour, including fog , 


labour. He can control their production to a certain ey pl 
and their imports and exports absolutely. He can reo} —— 
their currencies in the interests of Germany. Tariff pois, of a 
can be decided by himself, and there is nothing to preys yandalist 
him from lowering tariff barriers between the gai 

countries. With foreign and economic policy in the hay 

of the Reich a certain amount of local autonomy js oe 

mitted subject to complete “cooperation.” But if }; N 
Europe is to be shaped according to plan it mug § “Tt 
of all bring the whole Continent into the system, g back to 
secondly, it must be a Europe whose various membe xcept th 


are willing in a fuller sense of the term to “ Cooperate"; campa 
He is faced by the uncomfortable fact to which risk of 1c 
Churchill alluded, that “in every country into which the they suc: 
German armies and the Nazi police have broken thee§own me 
has sprung up from the soil a hatred of the German nage Russians 
and a contempt for the Nazi creed.” Not a good basis fgg mlitary 
a United States of Europe. Is there any means of exyg the 
cising this demon of hatred? shevism 





A Peace Conference—might not that provide the meng ™ oe 
—a conference in which Axis partners, subscribers to the of 


Tripartite Pact, frightened neutrals and subservient Quis 
lings might take their several and seemingly willing pany The J 
There would be no difficulty in bringing in Italy, Hunganll palace 
Rumania and Bulgaria. The smaller conquered country af ghost 
would have no choice. Admiral Darlan for France haf tered wi 
gone far on the road of cooperation, and for a small price jo it, ar 
would doubtless go further. But Hitler would certain entering 
desire that Spain should attend such a conference, andj the me: 
he has put out feelers towards Turkey, whom he wouldf quisling 
endeavour to bring in as an observer if not as a member} joyful : 
Rut there remains a far bigger obstacle—that of Soviaf ™°*" 
Russia, without whose assistance there could be mj ™ &* 
European Order, and without whose help, indeed, in tk BB.C. 
eae . ; .¢ & be infin 
supply of corn and oil it is doubtful if Hitler can satis ian 
the essential needs of his war-machine. 
Hitler doubtless would like to enter the Ukraine for inf |, 1, 
wheat-fields and he would like to reach the Caucasus fof ¢ the 
Russian oil or for a means of penetrating to Iraq and Iran; Diplon 
or failing that he would like to send German experts 0% of Ov: 
organise Russian supplies and transport. It is had reform 
to believe that he really contemplates another big ward in the 
war against Russia—or that the threat of a hundred armel ments 
divisions on the Soviet frontier is more than a form dff Ses v 
persuasion. But there is always the possibility that wha policy, 
bluff is carried too far the guns may go off of themselves pleasai 
But meantime there remain both Great Britain and beg °° ** 
Allies, prepared, as Mr. Churchill said, to “ break up and 
derange every effort which Hitler makes to systematix 
and consolidate his subjugations.” The meeting of Minis 
ters and High Commissioners representing the Gover 
ments of the Allies in London last week was an impress 7), 
reminder of the fact that there are more genuine rept(® might 
sentatives of the peoples whom Hitler has conquered thai associ 
those whom he can summon to the task of creating a NeW Fore; 
Order in Europe. These Governments have declared thi 
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the only basis of enduring peace is the cooperation of fre - 
peoples in a world in which all may enjoy economic aii d: 
social security. The New Order which Hitler can creat . 
can be nothing more than a burlesque—incomplete ev $1 





geographically, since it awaits the compliance of Russi 











4 the conquest of Africa, and devoid of the basis of 
vodwil which alone would make a European system 
ites and workable. It is possible that in the long run 
he evil which Hitler has done may prove to be that out 
¢ which good may come. Just as the barbarism of bombs 
a cities may ultimately lead to the building of better 
‘ries s0 it may be that the ruthless extinction of national 
4 economic frontiers in Europe may have as a con- 
yence the removal of tariff frontiers and the building 
up of a better Europe. That will be no excuse for his 
vandalism, for the rebuilding could never be effected by 















CANNOT share the widespread satisfaction over the reports 
of Russo-German friction. They can generally be traced 
back to the Germans themselves, and therefore the more we 
xcept them, the happier Hitler will be. They are weapons in 
a campaign to frighten Stalin into concessions, even at the 
ch Mell risk of lowering the standard of living in his own country. If 
Lich the they succeed, and he surrenders, Hitler will be able to have his 
own men in the Caucasus and the Ukraine to see that the 
n nami Russians deliver the goods. If they fail, and Stalin fights, the 
asis {yj military cost to Germany may be considerable, but the revival 
f exy of the dusty claim that the Nazis were saving us from Bol- 
shevism might make a subsequent “ peace offensive” danger- 
ous here and disastrous in the United States. It is my own 
uneasy belief that, in the expressive phrase of our near-Allies, 
we “have been had for suckers.” 

- * * * 


lust urs 


my, 2 
ember 


perate, 


to th 
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The Axis Powers are very angry about the recent St. James’s 
"Mm Palace meeting of the Allied representatives. “ This circle 
unt of ghosts” holding their “‘ death dance on the ruins of a shat- 
e has tered world,” was the way in which the German radio referred 
price to it, and the Rome radio called Mr. Churchill “an old rogue 
tain entering his dotage.” They have some reason to be angry, for 
, andg the meeting has forestalled one of their own at which all the 
wouldg quislings of the slave states will be expected to assert their 
mber§ joyful acceptance of Hitler’s New Order. The St. James’s 
Sovie Meeting should be the first of many. Any speech by any of 
¢ gop the exiled statesmen doubtless provides useful material for 
» they B-B.C. broadcasts to his country. But these speeches would 
stisir © infinitely more effective, in America as well as in Europe, if 

‘f they were delivered at meetings of an Inter-Allied Parliament. 


* * * * 


ngary 





or ity . 
In my notes last week I over-praised the proposed reforms 


s fat og the Diplomatic Service. Apparently the Commercial 
Diplomatic, whose members are appointed by the Department 
'S MB of Overseas Trade, is still excluded from the scope of these 
hard reforms, on the ground that its members are interested only 
fi in the sale of British goods. In this world of clearing-agree- 
mem ments they are as often as not interested in preventing such 
1 i sales which might upset the delicate balance of trade. Economic 
heal Policy, especially in dictator States, has such obvious and un- 
ves Pleasant influence upon foreign policy that it seems unwise 
he © Keep the budding Minister shut up in the Chancery while 
and the Commercial Counsellor along the passage is hob-nobbing 
with Ministers of Commerce and Finance or drafting learned 


tis ri 

ee telegrams on political economy, to be sent home over his 

sal ambassador’s signature, 

. * * * o 

Ive : 

‘a The demand for Foreign Office reform is older than you 
might realise. Here, in language which you might not normally 


associate with a Victorian era is Carlyle’s comment on the 
CH Foreign Office in Latter Day Pamphlets, published in 1850: 


_Everyone may remark what a hope animates the eyes of any 
ret circle, when _it is reported, or even confidentially asserted, that 
of Sir Robert Peel has in his mind privately resolved to go, one 
. day, into that stable of King Augeas which appals human hearts, 
tt 80 rich is it, high-piled with the droppings of two hundred years ; 
and, Hercules-like, to load a thousand night-wagons with it, and 
swash and shovel it, and never leave it, till the antique pavement 
and real basis of the matter show itself clean again! To clean out 
the Pedantries, unveracities, indolent somnolent impotencies, and 
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his means, or a better Europe created by destroying the 
activities of free life or exploiting industry and trade in 
the interests of a master nation. Hitler may succeed in 
coercing the dependent nations into a show of unanimity 
in the establishment of a continental system under his 
control, but they will not do so willingly, or in the belief 
that his solution is a lasting one. With Britain undefeated 
and confident of victory they will look rather to the con- 
ference of the Allied Powers in London as a “ prelude ”— 
in Mr. Eden’s words—“ to the work which they will have 
to do when final victory has been won.” 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


accumulated dung-mountains there, is the beginning of all practical 
good whatsoever. .. . Political reform, if this be not reformed, is 
naught and a mere mockery. 

*x * * * 

I am intrigued by the news that Ronald Campbell, formerly 
British Minister in Belgrade, has arrived in Lisbon. I refer 
to him without a prefix not because I know him very well 
(for, alas, I don’t) but because I do not know whether to 
call him “ Sir Ronald” or plain “ Mr.” His knighthood was 
announced in the Birthday Honours, but he has not yet 
received the accolade. Men serving abroad, after a period of 
uncertainty, can use their titles without that romantic formality, 
and I notice that The Times calls Ronald Campbell “ Sir 
Ronald ” although he is on his way home, and would there- 
fore soon be able to report at Buckingham Palace. 


* * * * 


And all this is awkward because the Ambassador in Lisbon 
is also Sir Ronald Campbell, and one is therefore provided 
with endless material for farce or drama. Will the one be 
arrested by suspicious police—and the police in so international 
a city as Lisbon has become must be unusually suspicious—for 
impersonating the other? One can devise strange dialogues, 
such as: “ Sir Ronald, Sir Ronald is on the telephone.” “ Don’t 
repeat yourself, man, and can’t you see I’m nowhere near the 
telephone?” I imagine Sir Ronald Junior will be glad to leave 
for London and Sir Ronald Senior will be glad to see him go. 


* * * * 


Even in these days of broadcasting, belligerents know so 
little of events in each other’s countries that I write very diffi- 
dently about the state of mind in Germany. Reports from 
many sources agree, however, about the astonishing lack of 
enthusiasm and confidence displayed when Hitler’s military 
victories are announced. There were successful campaigns in 
the Balkans and even in Asia in the last war, but they did not 
bring victory. It is perhaps significant that the Churches, 
Catholic and Protestant, are fuller than they have been for 
years, and that the sale of Bibles increased from 830,000 in 
1930 to 1,225,000 in 1939 and to 1,525,000 in 1940. It would 
seem that the Nazi paganism with which Rosenberg and others 
hoped to replace the Christian outlook on life does not pro- 
vide adequate consolation in times of worry and war. 

* * * * 

I have so often waxed angry over the timid policies of men 
like Baldwin and Chamberlain, Simon and Hoare, that I now 
hasten to pay my tribute to the author of the slogan which, 
at the time of its invention, filled me with disgust. The Dutch 
Official Press Agency reports a broadcast talk by Max Blokzijl, 
the notorious Dutch Nazi, in which he complains that “a 
great number of Dutchmen now wear a red, white and blue 
badge on which the words ‘ Wait and See’ are engraved in 
English.” 

7 * * * 

There is a revealing sentence in a report I have just read 
from a Jew who managed recently to leave Germany. He 
“had the impression that frequently Jews were welcomed by 
the workers because, in talking to Jews, there was no need to 
be on one’s guard ; for once they could be frank and could 
grumble to their heart’s delight.” VERNON BARTLETT. 
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By STRATEGICUS 


N a few days time it will be a year since the British Empire 

found herself alone in the struggle against the might of 
Germany and Italy. The position at that moment was almost 
desperate. The British Army had been evacuated from France, 
but had been compelled: to leave behind practically all its 
heavy equipment. The greatly superior German Air Force 
lay across the channel ready to deliver the attack preparatory 
to invasion. From Narvik to the north coast of Spain the 
ports and seaways of Europe were in the hands of the enemy. 
The numerous bases within easy reach of England in effect 
represented an immediate and heavy reinforcement of his sub- 
marine attack upon the sea communications which support the 
life of the country, supply its overseas military effort and 
afford the means by which the main part of its war potential 
can be mobilised and concentrated in the theatres of war. The 
Italian Fleet threatened the great seaway through which passes 
one of the most important lines of Imperial communications 
and two large armies were ready to deliver converging attacks 
upon the chief nodal point in it. 

How does the position look after a year of war? Mr. Lees- 
Smith said the other day that since the fall of France we have 
been engaged in “a great delaying action”; and that is an 
accurate summing-up of the operations. But, first, we had 
to keep our main base inviolate, and this was achieved in the 
splendid victories of the Royal Air Force last autumn. The 
struggle to keep our main communications open is logically an 
extension of the same battle, since otherwise Britain would be 
a beleagured garrison which must be reduced in time. This 
struggle, the “ Battle of the Atlantic,” as it has been called, 
has been more successful than perhaps we could have expected. 
We have lost shipping and valuable cargoes very heavily, but 
not so vitally that they have reduced the standard of living 
dangerously, or gravely affected our war effort. It cannot be 
questioned that they have influenced the latter since, operating 
upon external lines, the reinforcement of the Near Eastern and 
Far Eastern theatres bears very heavily upon shipping ; but so 
far their effect has not been vital anywhere. 

The shipping losses have also had their influence upon the 
main strategy. The Royal Air Force offensive against the 
German industries, bases and communications, which is the 
chief expression of British offensive action, has had much 
success, and its power is increasing ; but it might have been 
developed much farther if our sea communications had been 
completely free. The enemy’s night-bombing attacks have not 
gravely affected the production of bombing aeroplanes ; and, 
in fact, it is the lag in deliveries from abroad that is more 
responsible than either. The other means of offensive action 
against the enemy is the blockade. This is now almost as 
effective as could be expected. Between the air offensive and 
the British blockade there is a shortage of several essential 
commodities in the enemy countries. Wheat, fats and oils and 
several minerals must be replenished if Germany is to fight out 
victoriously the long war which Hitler now evidently foresees. 
The lack of these necessities tends increasingly to colour his 
strategy. Whatever be the meaning of the present concentra- 
tion on the Russian front, it must reflect Hitler’s need of com- 
modities which Russia possesses and he lacks. 

The enemy’s attempt to break and ours to maintain the 
blockade have led to several naval actions, and in these Britain 
has been almost completely successful. The ‘ Bismarck’ is at 
the bottom of the sea. A second pocket-battleship is out of 
action. The ‘ Scharnhorst’ and ‘Gneisenau’ are immobilised 
in harbour, where the ‘ Prinz Eugen’ keeps them company. In 
the victories of Taranto and Cape Matapan the Navy dealt 
even more drastically with the Italian Fleet. Smaller craft have 
suffered more than the capital ships. The British Navy has 
paid little for these successes. Apart from the loss of 
‘Hood’ it suffered little outside the narrow waters about 
Greece and Crete. It is once again operating steadily in the 


Near East and there seems little reason to doubt that it wil 
able to continue that close co-operation with the Army 
has led to such clear-cut victories as those of the be 
campaign. : 

If Italy’s reputation as a military power is now in the 4 
it is mainly owing to the series of defeats inflicted wn 
armies in Africa. These campaigns have never Yet receiy 
the appreciation they deserve. The tendency is to prescr, 
them because of the supposed ease with which they ve 
carried out. The same criterion is not applied to Pay 
She is seen to be in possession of almost the whole of Eur - 
and that is taken to endorse her claim to invincibility, ms 
Africa General Wavell had to face problems which were . 
many respects graver than any that confronted Gunad 
When France went out of the war she left Britain alone t 
hold the Near East. Mussolini had placed two picked armies 
in Africa to deliver a converging attack upon the Suez Canal 
Each of them was equipped in the most modern way, each 
commanded by a soldier of repute. Each of them was y 
placed that it could operate from a strong base at no great 
distance from places whose capture would have resounded 
throughout the East. 

General Wavell found h‘mself at a disadvantage, numerically 
and maierially, so profound that it still seems inexplicable thy 
he was able to hoid off Marshal Graziani and the Duke ¢ 
Aosta. At the beginning he had not a tenth of the for 
arrayed against him and not a twentieth the number of, gum 
The two Italian armies numbered in all about half a million 
men. Today both armies have been destroyed. With ven 
small loss to himself he has inflicted about 400,000 casualties 
upon them. If the terrain in which these campaigns wer 
fought is considered they seem the more remarkable. Th 
frontiers of Abyssinia measure about 4,500 miles. One of th 
British columns had to cover over 1,200 miles to reach the 
capital; and during the campaign, apart from a number of stif 
engagements, six major battles were fought. Everywhere in tha 
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coiony were almost insuperable obstacles. Liaison between the 
separate columns had to be effected by aeroplane. Th 
bush could only be penetrated by means of tanks. Water hal 
fo be carried immense distances. Rarely have such problem 
of administration confronted any staff. Those who are “sid 
of defeat after defeat” would be well advised to study thes 
campaigns, which were almost invariably fought against odds 

There have, of course, been defeats. The withdrawals fron 
Greece and Crete cannot fail to rankle. But Mr. Lees-Smith 
said no more than the truth when he spoke of “ delayig 
actions.” It is natural but unreasonable that they shoul 
rankle so much. If Germany after six years of preparation 
cannot for some time dispose of overwhelming force, upm 
what foundation is our hope of victory based? The action 
in Greece and Crete established one important point: the 
convinced everyone, even the Germans, that man for man th 
Imperial troops are at least their match. And were thes 
actions complete defeats? There is now evidence that it wa 
due to them that the Germans could not assist Rashid Ali a 
his attempt to hold Iraq for the enemy. The importance d 
this failure is that the entry into Syria could be effected with 
a column or columns co-operating from Irag. Without tk 
reduction of Iraq the Syrian operations could not have bet 
safely undertaken at all; and, unpalatable as they are, Syria hal 
to be occupied. 

The one retreat which yielded no advantage was that from 
Benghazi; but the risk of a surprise stroke was the conditio 
of our intervention in Greece. We lost, however, the poo 
session of aerodromes and bases which materially affect th 
defence of Egypt and it may be that General Wavell is attempt 


ing to redress the situation at this moment. The exact scope d 
these operations is difficult to estimate ; but it is cleag tht 
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first effect of the local advance about Sollum was to carry 
© special detachments to Cappuzzo and cause the enemy to 
- up reinforcements from Tobruk. In Syria the attempt 
4 General Wavell t& avoid inflicting the casualties entailed by 
| thless attack is meeting with little assistance from the 
oar forces. Sidon has been occupied, and the imperial 
~ are pushing on towards Damascus ; but there have been 
tan counter-attacks in the centre, and, unless the advance 
from Iraq can be reinforced, the operations seem likely to be 














jong drawn out. ; ‘ 
Of that prospect it 1s impossible to foresee the development. 


gut who that knew the exact circumstances of the situation in 












T the present time it is essential to the achievement of vic- 
fA tory and the planning of the future to be both realist and 
uthless. The prestige of the House of Commons has in the eyes 
of the people dangerously deteriorated. The view is taken that 
Parliament has supreme power, by which the public means that 
complete authority is vested in the members of the House. 
Except to a limited few, who in themselves, represent no 
weight in numbers and who certainly cannot mould public 
pinion, the intricacies of the parliamentary machine are un- 
inown. The power of the Executive, the control of the Trea- 
wry, almost unmentioned, the weighty influences which play 
important a part in the everyday life of Members of Parlia- 
ment (viz., the team spirit, the human equation, the party- 
machine, the decency of the average man and woman), 
cannot be assessed in their proper perspective by the man in 
guns the street ; and, therefore, the House of Commons, with the 
'E exception of the Prime Minister, is condemned for its failure. 
"1! This disassociation of the Prime Minister from his colleagues 
ins is almost the greatest tribute to his personality. It once again 

illustrates the capacity of the British public, once the indefin- 
able becomes a reality, to recognise in whom to place its con- 
the fidence. The real tragedy of the people’s judgement on 

Parliament lies in the fact that public disillusionment occurs 





re at a time when Parliament needs strength and wisdom and 
> courage. 
The Now, however, is not the moment for the defence of Parlia- 
hai Ment, and all the post-mortems avail nothing unless the deduc- 
emf Hons drawn from them give us guidance for the future, so that 
sic "WE Can eradicate the weaknesses from our system. To take 
eet ly one illustration, the present rigid system of Treasury 
i cotrol, which has been the cause of endless delays and 
of ctors of departmental judgement hampering to the war- 
ij “fort, should be examined immediately. It is difficult 
4 © ‘Titicise constructively with the imperfect information 
ye 2ailable to a Back Bencher (and herein lies one grievance), 
ue Out I venture the view that a tradition which makes 
nf fatliamentary attack on the Treasury on a Departmental 
. Vote impossible may well have some advantages, but equally 
~— ™4y prove disadvantageous to the national interest. It is 
quite possible for proposals advocated in a Departmental 
Debate to be rejected by the responsible Minister, though the 
.@ ‘me proposal has already been put up by the self-same 
Minister acting on the advice of his Departmental Advisers 


to the Treasury and rejected. 


To quote two illustrations which are almost poignantly 
B® ‘opical. A Secretary of State for War on, I believe, more than 
one occasion asked for £100,000 for Tank Research. This 
request was rejected by the Treasury. But has the Treasury 
expert advisers on war-matters qualified to veto such a request? 
Again a Minister for the Coordination of Defence asked for 
£5,000,000 for the purchase of machine-tools. There is no 
need to emphasise the weakness in the early months of the 
War arising from our pre-war production-programme. It has 
been only too evident. But is the rejection of that proposal 
one for which the Treasury is held responsible? The public 
puts the blame for our inability to create a war-production 
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the Mediterranean and the Near East a year ago would have 
cared to predict that General Wavell’s negligible force could 
have effected such a revolutionary change? If we are strongly 
placed in Egypt, and have been able to reinforce the Far East, 
that is the reassurance of the future that we most need. If 
there is a great distance still to go, a year’s fighting alone 
against two great Powers has reinforced the prospect of victory. 
We have preserved all the main essentials of our position 
against the heaviest odds, and we have defeated and destroyed 
great armies and the striking power of two great navies. If 
there is shade as well as light over this year, the light pre- 
dominates and grows brighter. 





programme of sufficient magnitude on the Members of the 
House of Commons. 

It can well be argued that the Ministers concerned, on failing 
to obtain support from either the Treasury or the Cabinet for 
their proposals, might have resigned, but a quite impossible 
situation would be created if on every occasion a Minister was 
thwarted he were to create dissension and risk shaking public 
confidence. Besides it is not in accordance with tradition for 
Ministers to resign because they have a difference of opinion 
with the Treasury. Such action would be reminiscent of 
French methods, and in any case, at the time my two illus- 
trations were under discussion, war was not considered 
inevitable nor was public opinion seriously concerned with 
rearmament. Of course we shall never know all the facts. 
There are no Cabinet minutes; the tradition is magnificently 
maintained and no Minister refers to Cabinet conversations or 
arguments; one is unaware even whether the Treasury’s refusal 
to pay was called into question. But undoubtedly had a 
Member of the House of Commons been in a position to raise 
on the appropriate Votes the two questions, the respective 
Ministers would have defended the decision not to undertake 
tank-research and not to purchase machine-tools. 


One cannot help feeling, if the House of Commons is to 
accept full responsibility for errors of policy as well as successes, 
that when vital questions conflict with Treasury control the 
House of Commons should at least be in possession of the facts 
and the reasons for the Treasury veto. To discuss briefly 
relatively smaller issues, almost everyone who is in anyway 
concerned with the war-organisation is irked by Treasury 
delays over arriving at decisions on matters of detail. Months 
and months may elapse before Treasury sanction is forth- 
coming for expenditure on such questions as welfare or issue 
of uniforms. These delays prevent Departmental efficiency 
and are apt to throw sand into the organising machine. A 
cynic said to me one day with truth, “so long as money is 
spent within the terms of reference one can spend any amount 
and anyhow.” There is also, of course, the question of panic- 
spending to be considered ; the amount of public money which 
must have been wasted through lack of proper vision in plan- 
ning runs into many millions of pounds. This matter is not 
only the responsibility of the Treasury, but under the present 
system of running the nation’s affairs it is impossible to get 
at the true facts. 

It is appropriate to refer to the position which has been 
created under our democratic machinery between the Foreign 
Office, Parliament and the people. The country is asking 
insistently whose is the responsibility for the failure to warn 
the country through the channels of Government of the German 
preparations and aspirations, and the lack of elemental pre- 
paredness on our part. The House of Commons in the minds 
of the public bears the brunt of the criticism, and yet so scanty 
is the accredited information available to Members of the House 
that we have no real knowledge whether the main responsibility 
rests on the various Prime Ministers since the last war, or on 
the diplomatic advisers to the Foreign Office, or on the Foreign 
Office itself or on the Secret Service. It can be argued that 
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no good purpose would be served in probing this all-important 
question now, yet it seems to me to be an overwhelming 
argument in favour of an immediate publication of Foreign 
Office papers in order to ascertain the true facts. If the 
system under which the Foreign Office or any other Govern- 
ment Department works is responsible for involving us in this 
war, the sooner it is possible to put our house in order 
the better for the successful prosecution of the war and the 
planning of the future. 

There is no intention on my part to be purely destructive in 
criticism or unduly stress the weaknesses arising from our 
system of Treasury control or our Governmental system ; but 
if we are to survive it is fatal to ignore public opinion and 
to fail to recognise the very real anxieties which are in the 
minds of everyone. Confidence and courage are delicate 
qualities which this nation has in vast measure. But to serve 
it, as it deserves, those who are charged with .caaership, in 
however small a degree, must not fail to probe our difficulties. 
If methods which have served us well in the past 
centuries are unsuitable to the civilisation of modern times 
we must recognise the need for change ; the urgent need is to 
know the facts. It is no good planning a post-war construction 
on a foundation which may have contributed to the war of 
1939. Parliament is finally responsible for the survival of the 
nation. If its true functions are throttled by factors beyond 
its control, its primary duty is to re-assert its freedom. 


WHAT IS CIVIL DEFENCE ? 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


WENTY-ONE Members of Parliament, including four 

Ministers and two Deputy-Commissioners, took part in 
the two days’ debate on Civil Defence. Nine speakers supported 
the idea of a single Minister, though some difference of opinion 
existed among the advocates. The root-problem, however, is 
to find a method of reconciling the existing machinery of demo- 
cratic government with the swift and efficient operation of a 
quasi-military machine. The Select Committee gave little 
guidance on this point. The two main Departments con- 
cerned, Home Security and Health, each have staffs of over 100 
persons at the twelve Regions. There are two central 
Ministries, each with functions of co-ordination, each with 
operational duties, each with parallel vertical organisations, 
roughly corresponding to first and second line of Civil 
Defence. Other Departments are involved, notably the Board 
of Education, because children are the biggest factor in evacua- 
tion and because it is convenient to utilise officials, teachers 
and buildings of local education authorities for billeting, 
rest-centres and general feeding arrangements. The Board, of 
course, has no regional organisation. 

Fewer people realise that the calibre of officials at the Region 
is in many cases not equal to that of larger local authorities 
and that some local authorities rightly resent interference. 
Indeed Mr. Simmonds, speaking with full authority for 
Birmingham, and Major Milner, on behalf of Municipal Cor- 
porations, made the useful suggestion that Regional Commis- 
sioners should be assisted by an advisory council drawn from 
local authorities. General Jeffreys, chairman of an A.R-P. 
committee, suggested that Regional Commissioners and local 
authorities should be given far greater responsibility to take 
decisions and spend money without reference to Whitehall. 

No speaker suggested that local authorities should be 
undermined or displaced, though Mr. Morrison hinted in a 
rhetorical closing passage that if they did not behave, he would 
“shift them, order them about, get them on the move.” 
Indeed most speakers sympathised with them, because with 
depleted staffs and conflicting circulars from at least four 
Departments, they were often given an impossible task. 
The running tests of all this machinery are smooth working of 
essential production, efficient organisation of A.R.P. services, 
the welfare of the people and the preservation of the deep con- 
viction that we are fighting for better things. If the people see 
bumbledom in their homes and villages, inequality of sacrifice, 
and wasteful methods, they begin to doubt and 
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Goebbels has done his job by proxy. This is the Only ny; 
of discussing machinery of Government at such a erie : 
It is for this reason that Mr. Willink’s speech repays g 
examination. He holds a unique position as Commissione 
the homeless in the London Region. What did Mr, Wijjnt - 
effect, say? His task was twofold: to set Standards an 












induce cooperation—cooperation between officials and yo} Ministet 

tary workers, between A.R.P. controllers and vel sand wl 

organisations, between the Assistance Board, the Citing p close : 

Advice Bureaux, and the Lord Mayor’s Fund, between jaling © 

and borough, between the re-housing-, billeting- and shelie. BO will 

departments. Here are his own words: . ee 
es al 


It is essential that there should be somebody who has the 5 . 
to go to Local Authority B and say, “Local Authority he debate 5 © 
doing this. It is no use your saying you cannot; it is . and Mint 
done.” I am afraid I have said that sort of thing spet 
200, 300 times in the course of the last eight months to diff - ow pe 
authorities. ret Blan devise 


If a man of Mr. Willink’s patience and_ single-mindedpey 4") = 
has been wholly employed for eight months on this task aaj personalit 
if the Government admits, as it did in the debate, that mor 
such deputy commissioners are needed, that the Teg ual THE 
organisation of the Ministry of Health is to be strengthens 
that more mobile teams of welfare are required, that mutyj 
aid between authorities is to be encouraged, that six Special MTT wor 
advocates are to tour Scotland cross-examining local authorities 1 major 
even after Regional Commissioners have vetted scheines, thy Mf gust aid 
in future there is to be ome instead of four authoritie Mf America. 
responsible for feeding in vulnerable areas, that after eighteen the nis 
months one authority (even if it is the wrong authority) js wp ff inervent 
be responsible for small children, it ill becomes the Presidey § May 271 
of the Board of Education to pooh-pooh suggestions for play. declarati 
ning and de-centralisation. These belated reforms are aj § welcome 
welcome, but they reveal fundamental deficiencies in the rele Hare obvi 
tionship between central and local government. proposes 


The remaining criticisms concerned personnel. Let mf How 





categorise. The precarious position of the wardens’ service, § presiden 
both in vulnerable and rural areas, the organisation of fire § yinant 
fighters and fire-watchers ; the working conditions in control § America 
centres ; the lack of mobility in A.R.P. services and the lack od Btwo i 
encouragement given to cadet and messenger units ; the acute § Americ 
shortage of staff among local authorities, the uncertainty of staf § pritain, 
at rest-centres, and the impressive need for trained staf § ing the 
in nursery-centres. Here again, though some improvemens §  Ajrea 
have recently been made, the deficiencies show a lack of grip Bi tion, bu 
at Whitehall. Ministries and machinery must be judged by shippiny 
results. from th 
Where does Civil Defence begin and end? It is plates | 
because this question can feceive so many different & yantial 
answers that the scope and functions of a single Minister J applied 
are so variously described. Everyone is now agreed & scoutin 
that the second line of Civil Defence needs the most § forces, 
sympathetic administration, because an accumulative attack 0 & Green! 
morale is part of German political warfare. The secondary compre 
effects of air-attack are fatigue and anxiety, loss of sleep and & tional 
stamina, difficulty in securing food-supplies and ordinary § Navy. 
services of life, strain on Civil Defence workers. It is precisely B Diy: 
these things that Mr. Newsom, a Director of Education, § tion o 
is fighting in the reception area of Hertfordshire. Any § Martis 
competent Minister with an_ efficient Under-Secretary § pied. 
can deal with the narrower conception of A.R.P. services, but very 
if there is to be one Minister superintending the larger field, B Britist 
he must be a man of senior status with a seat in the Wa § matte 
Cabinet. In any such conception the object is not a fusion of § impor 
department in one Ministry, nor the conferring of powers 0 & Vichy 
Regional Commissioners to run half a dozen different depatt- Co 
ments. At no level can emergency- and normal-services b& & almos 
entirely divorced, but it is possible, and it is happening at th § if fro 
local-authority level, to group all emergency social servicts & syster 
and to relate them closely to A.R.P. services, so that there 8 & invol 
fixed executive authority. just ¢ 
Such a Minister must have around him a permanent s¢clt & siden 
tariat, charged with planning, staff and intelligence, capable tually 
of anticipating situations. He must not himself, for example, W 


be chairman of a fire council or a welfare council. He 















include in his secretariat key men from other Ministries 
st important, two or three younger men from local 
= we who have proved themselves under bombardment 
— know Civil Defence at first hand. The lack of inter- 
loner iy.» between central and local officials is a source of weak- 
Milling, a ace ; in war it is a public danger. Of course such 
wh Minister will still hold meetings with departmental Ministers 
Pd Voli a when he thinks fit. Of course key-officials will keep 

Wella dose touch with their old departments. But all circulars 
Citizen fe ing with Civil Defence will proceed from one office, 
on) vil go to Regional Commissioners and all larger 
d shel  horities ; greater responsibility will rest on local authori- 
wc and Regional Commissioners as suggested in the 
debate ; executive responsibility will be more clearly defined 
he, ind Ministers of Departments will be released to carry on 
hing is; Minore speedily their normal work. The British genius which 
» Cie gin devise a Ministry of War Transport can also create a Minis- 
ndednes ry of Civil Defence. The door is sull ajar. No questions of 
personality should be allowed to close it. 





Daly 0 
Sis, 
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“eal THE BATTLE OF AMERICA 
po By ERWIN D. CANHAM __ By Air Mail 
Speci MJT would appear that President Roosevelt and the actual 
horities ML majority of United States citizens who believe this nation 


s, tha Mi qust aid Britain short of nothing have won the Battle of 
horitis MAmerica. As long as President Roosevelt remained silent, 
ighteen Hike noise and possibly the actual strength of the non- 
) is w Himerventionists gained. But with the President’s speech on 
‘siden ff May 27th, which was what can only be called an executive 
"plan. declaration of war, an historic decision was made. The people 
re al Bwekomed and supported the President’s analysis, and they 
tel Hare obviously ready to follow him in the actual steps he 
proposes to take. 


tm How far the United States now goes will depend upon the 
TVict, B President. Informed by the capable advices of Ambassador 
fire B Winant and in closest touch with the British Government, 
itrol- # American and British policies should now be well co-ordinated. 
ck of I Two important steps are most likely: farther-reaching 


cult B American action to protect merchant ships going to and from 
staf Britain, and American occupation of Atlantic outposts includ- 
Stafl fing the Azores, the Cap Verdes, and possibly Dakar. 
e's B Already the American North Atlantic patrol is in opera- 
BMP B tion, tut it is obviously far from adequate to protect merchant 
by shipping. President Roosevelt constantly deflects attention 
from the convoy method, so it seems clear that he contem- 
SH plates largely air protection. In all probability a very sub- 
eal @ stantial enlargement of the patrol system will shortly be 
tt B applied. Under the system, a very large part of present 
eed B scouting duties would be undertaken by the United States 
0S BH forces, and the actual fighting—at least in waters beyond 
0 & Greenland—wou!d be left to Britain. To make possible more 
ty ® comprehensive British naval action, it seems probable that addi- 
n¢ & tional American naval craft will be lent or leased to the Royal 
IY & Navy. 
) F Divisions of American Marines are now ready for the opera- 
®, B tion of occupying the Azores and Cap Verdes, as well as 
ly & Martinique and Guadelupe, and Greenland is already occu- 
Y & pied. Presumably the task of taking the island: would not be 
ul B very difficult, particularly with the recent activity of the 
British Navy against ‘ Bismarck.’ Dakar is an entirely different 
matter. Although the United States is acutely aware of its 
importance, to occupy Dakar would open a severe breach with 
Vichy. And so that operation will doubtless wait on events. 
Congress will support without visible minority opposition 
almost any sort of action in the Western Hemisphere. And 
'& if from vantage points in this area the North Atlantic patrol 
system can adequately protect British shipping, all these steps 
involve no difficulty of any kind. They can be counted on 
just as soon as they are physically possible. Likewise the Pre- 
sident now has sufficient national support to lend or lease vir- 
tually anything he feels can be spared. 
When it comes to actual convoy duties or physical conflict 
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with Nazi forces outside the Western Hemisphere, there may 
still be a bridge to be crossed. It remains co be seen whether 
the nation would support such acts. It has not had a chance 
as yet to indicate direct approval or disapproval of specific 
steps in these regards. All the evidence is that the nation 
will finally support any action necessary to implement the 
broad policies laid down by the President on May 27th. 

The policies which Mr. Roosevelt defined are, of course, 
broad enough to cover all types of aid to Britain and resistance 
to the Nazis. The precise problem today—the problem which 
Washington and London are certainly coping with in all their 
relationships—is to determine what physical acts the United 
States is capable of undertaking. The limits of action are 
virtually the same as the limits which have applied to Britain 
all along: physical feasibility. For instance, the United States 
must obviously retain certain naval forces in the Pacific to 
prevent Japan running amok, which would damage British 
interests as much as it would American. The problem 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill must answer is whether 
and when the time has come to take a chance in the Pacific 
in order to make the North Atlantic life-line a little surer. 
The United States must not over-extend its forces, or its help 
to Britain may be severely jeopardised. It is an intensely 
practical problem, and one that can be answered only by those 
with comprehensive knowledge of the actual military and naval 
situation of the United States. President Roosevelt has laid 
down the policy, which is undeclared war without the name, 
and now all that remains is to determine on operations. 

But there is another front—the home front. Here it was 
vital to end “ business as usual,” and the President’s declara- 
tion of a total emergency was the basic essential step to that 
end. He now has the authority to commandeer whatever is 
necessary, to stop strikes, to stir the economic structure to its 
full potentialities, to “awaken the sleepy giant.” His May 
27th speech was a stirring call, and it did as much as any 
speech could to arouse the nation. But the executive orders 
he will issue under his emergency authority will be needed 
to complete the task. Sweeping measures may be expected, 
and have already begun, to end some of the inefficiencies and 
deadlocks in the defence set-up. The nation is ready for sacri- 
fices, is prepared to do what the President and his advisers 
declare to be necessary. 

British readers, and historians, will want to know why 
President Roosevelt waited so long after the passage of the 
Lease and Lend Law to take us the distance of his May 27th 
speech. There are two answers. First, it was his profound 
conviction that the authority of the Lease and Lend Law, and 
the quiet but broad action begun under it, was all the public 
would stand. He definitely deemed essential a cooling-off 
period of two months before taking the next step. Second, 
some close observers of Mr. Roosevelt feel that not until 
April or May was he absolutely convinced that American 
participation in shooting-war would be unavoidable. Up to 
that time, say they, he clung to the hope that aid to Britain 
short of war might make victory possible. When it finally 
became apparent that the fateful plunge had to be made, the 
President paused and weighed deeply all the consequences 
before crossing the stream. Mr. Roosevelt’s habitual technique 
is to wait until suspense becomes painful, and then to act. 
Thus he usually reduces opposition to a vanishing point in the 
onrush of relief from the enlarging majority. It must be 
remembered that during a seeming lull American acts to assist 
Britain were going on behind the scenes and the final test was 
what could be done in military and naval action. 

Doubtless it would have been much better still to have had 
a frank American declaration of war on Germany, with 
Congressional approval. But despite all the support the 
President gets in his tacit declaration, it is not certain that 
Congress would have voted this step. The menace to the 


United States is clear, the world issues are stark. The disease 
of the democracies afflicts this nation, as it has others, and we 
are still clinging to half-measures. 
They are not half-measures, but at least three-quarters. 
the time is coming when they will be full measures. 


But that is too pessimistic. 
And 
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THE THEATRE 


* Actresses Will Happen.” 


“Rise Above It," 
By Walter Ellis. 


AT last we have a revue without those mysterious weak spots 


At the Comedy. 
At the Apollo. 


(how is it that they survive rehearsal after rehearsal: the 
sentimental song that just sags like a piece of damp washing, 
the joke that nobody laughs at, the dance-scena of killing 
seriousness in a mauve light?). The Hermiones—Baddeley and 
Gingold—have certainly risen above all that, carrying the rest 
of the cast in their grotesque and sublime flight. Miss Gingold’s 
wit is bitter and narrow, with a kind of hate of her subject: the 
girl who goes to lunch-time ballet (“I like some Robert Help- 
mann with my lunch”); the lady in the Liberty dress who gives 
a little talk about music with illustrations. Miss Baddeley’s wit, 
on the other hand, is wild and genial, the unrestrained poetry 
of absurdity. See her as an old lady-evacuee up in London for 
the day to choose a hat, a little hoarse under the appalling head- 
gear, but game to the gamey end. See her, too, as the famous 
Chelsea model, all black velvet and undone fasteners and extra- 
ordinary bulges and aged energy, trying in vain to seduce a new 
young painter with green Chartreuse (“I’ve been etched in 
Montparnasse, water-coloured in Venice, engraved in the Fulham 
Road, and, of course, oiled everywhere”). And see both ladies 
Read a cadaverous and faded cast in a savage parody of an 
E.N.S.A. entertainment for the troops. (“You can’t go wrong 
with a nice bright song.”) One would like, too, to pick out a 
fine macabre number, “ Truth,” sung by Miss Virginia Winter, 
the gentle humble amiability of the compére, Mr. Wilfrid Hyde- 
White, and the charming sentimentalities of Miss Carole Lynn. 
As for Mr. Walter Crisham, I confess he is one of my blind 
spots. I cannot bear his hideous little short jackets and his 
general air of sleekness and passion—a cross between Mr. Noel 
Coward and Miss Dorothy Lamour. 

Actresses Will Happen ought to be passed over in silence. 
There is only one saving grace—that is the beautiful performance 
of Mr. Herbert Lomas as the old school-friend, the over-consulted 
and the over-relied-on, with the false teeth that don’t quite fit 
and the pipe that’s always going out. GRAHAM GREENE. 


THE CINEMA 


‘Cheers for Miss Bishop.’’ At the Regal.——** That Uncertain 
Feeling.’’ At the Gaumont. 

THERE are times in the cinema when it seems as if the highest 
American traditions all derive from the same person in a number 
of different disguises. This protean figure is always recognisable 
by his self-abnegation, by a iife-time of sacrifice rewarded with 
a demonstration of public affection. The Hollywood school of 
historical biography has presented this symbol of the American 
ideal in a wide variety of male famous statesmen, 
doctors, scientists and explorers ; and now in similar style comes 
Miss Bishop, of Midwestern College, to show us what she was 
able to contribute to American education during fifty-two years 
of service on the faculty of this famous American university. 
Unfortunately, we learn more about what this distinguished 
woman failed to contribute to matrimony by unluckily (or 
stupidly) missing three opportunities of marriage. Miss Martha 
Scott, excellently graduating from Our Town into the name-part, 
is compelled to spend more screen-time in sacrificing her personal 
happiness than in demonstrating the educational aptitudes which 
were presumably her strongest interest. From time to time in 
Cheers for Miss Bishop we are reminded that Midwestern, bering- 
ing education to the immigrant communities of the corn-belt, was 
doing a dramatic job in assisting their assimilation into the United 
States, but the film is primarily a sentimental piece presented 
skilfully enough to disarm both cynic and historian. 

That Uncertain Feeling seems to have been produced and 
directed by Ernst Lubitsch after a re-examination of his 
carlier films to see what used to be funny about them. With the 
result that he has recaptured the form with none of the spirit. 
Here are all the old tricks—what used to be funny sub-titles 
accompanied by what once was witty music. But, shades of 
Trouble in Paradise, whoever expected to see this mountain of 
humour bring forth a mouse of polite laughter? With Merle 
Oberon miscast and Burgess Meredith under the impression that 
called for Groucho Marx, the occasion would be a sad 
if it were not for Melvyn Douglas, who does succeed in 
ting some fun from this old story of the unromantic business- 
man who wins back his wife from a romantic genius who would 
EpGAR ANSTEY. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
The Triumph of the Egg 


Trying to ration eggs is rather like trying to ration cabhy 
There is no means of checking, acquiring or stopping the hu 
' 











yard supply. Thus no scheme of egg-rationing, EXCEPE ong sms—10 al 
which there are more egg-inspectors than eggs, can enealigo menuor 
equality of supply for all. How a scheme so full of dig pods. Tt 


is going to work successfully it is impossible to say. Jp al 
times the village poultry-keeper works partly under a system 
communal collection. He sends the bulk of his eggs tp 4 
collecting-centre, keeping back enough for himself and his los 
customers. For some time he has operated a system 
voluntary rationing, allowing half-a-dozen eggs per week pe 
customer. Now he will send all his eggs to a Collecting-cenp 
and get, in return, somebody else’s eggs for his own customs 
In these days of transport-difficulties this seems fairly maj 
The first result of it is that the local poultry-keeper, Priding 
himself on his own produce and not knowing the quality of » 
of the eggs he is made to sell will refrain from applying for 4 
necessary licence. The local shop-keeper has his own objection: 
more coupons, more bother and the knowledge that half hig 
rationed customers have ducks or hens in the back-yard laying 
a comfortable supplementary supply. The town-grocer does} 
want anything to do with it, and urges you to ration in ty 
country. The Minister of Food certainly has a tough job, ay 
perhaps he could do worse than read, before he is much olde 
that fine sad story of Sherwood Anderson’s The Triumph 
the Egg. 


Young Mouths 

How often are young birds fed, and how many times in th 
course of a day? Only the very patient observer, watching fron 
dawn to dusk, could, I suppose, give an approximately relish 
answer. But even a very casual observation, first of a tom-tts 
nest in a hole in a stone wall by a Pitmaston Duchess pear, anj 
secondly of a young cuckoo in a hedge-sparrow’s in a hedge ¢ 
lonicera nitida, gave a little idea of the miraculous energy ¢ 
the process. The pace at which the young tits were fed seemed 
tc vary between visits of thirty seconds and four minutes 
Occasionally both parents arrived with food together. Both 
were extremely nervous, and it is probable that, left entirely 
alone, they returned more often than every two minutes, whid 
seemed a fair average. This represented thirty visits an hou, 
or apparently, allowing a fifteen-hour day in midsumme, 
between four and five hundred meals a day. The young cucko 
seemed, if anything, to be fed rather more frequently: ofte 


once a minute, rarely less often than two minutes. Th 
average seemed to be about forty times an hour, or apparently 
between six and seven hundred meals a day. This i 


prodigious when it is remembered that, though there may hare 
been as many as eight or more young tits to be fed, there wa 
only one cuckoo. None of these figures is advanced as a prt 
of anything, incredible though it seems, and how many miles d 
flight each case represented it would be still more difficult 0 
say. But it has been reliably estimated that a pair of long-tailé 
tits might travel, in a fortnight of nest-building alone, somethin 
like 700 miles. 


In the Garden 

“Sow anything” might be a good rule for June. 
everything, transplant everything, hoe everything” 
Transplanted onions will grow large ; but small onions have tt 
virtues ; they can be cooked whole, used more economically, 
will sprout less in storage and keep better altogether. To 
anyone growing leeks for the first time the method of planting 
may seem odd. Make a hole, ten or twelve inches deep, with 
a crow-bar, drop in the leek and leave it, uncovered by si 
With rain the leek will root and the hole gradually fill up. h 
dry weather a little water may be given at planting time and @ 
intervals afterwards. Again, leeks transplanted from boxes wi 
grow large. I see that a well-known canning expert has bet 
saying that celery is available for “only a few weeks of the 
year”: a slight misstatement. A hundred and fifty heads @ 
celery keep my family comfortably supplied from October 
March, a season that could be easily extended by earlier sowilt 
and the use of a pink variety another month or more. S®# 
wallflowers (trying something élse out of twenty available colous 
other than Blood Red or Cloth of Gold), and indeed al! bienm 
now; and remember that indoor primulae and cinerarias # 
now from Keep the cinerarias always out of ht 
sun and give them a cool zoom in winter. H. E. BATES. 


* Plant 
another 


easy seed. 
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LETTERS TO 


WOMEN ON THE LAND 


n—In all references to women’s work in the country, I have seen 
mention of anything but manual tasks, usually of the heaviest 
It is the common assumption of townspeople that the only 
ifcation for country work is muscle. An ignorant and, from the 
1 of view of the country, a rather tragic assumption. The 
pantry js just as much in need of brain as it is of muscle. 
No one, I think, would suggest that the capabilities of a man who 
ips got @ ist in History would be best used in ploughing, and no 
oe would suggest that the capabilities of such women as Ellen 
Wikinson oF Myra Hess would be best used in feeding pigs, but 
gxtly this type of suggestion is made for the ordinary, intelligent, 
educated woman. Are all our farms so well run that there is no 
g on the management-side for educated women? I believe 
ere are women W ho would be of great value to country life and 
ho are at present excluded because they have neither the physical 
geength, nor perhaps inclination, to become farm-labourers, but 
% have the intelligence to be farm-managers, 
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"ection psistamt. managers and secretaries. 

hj 
hal i There is a popular old myth that only those who have been born 
rd laying yd brought up on a farm are capable of farm-management, or, 
t doesn indeed, of doing any form of agricultural work. Exactly the same 






thing might be said by any other industry or profession. In this 
ganexion I think of a young man I know who was born and 
ch oldeefiM jrought up in the country, who took a degree in English, who the 
worked for a short time with a cotton-firm, and who finally took 
wet a large woollen mill on the verge of bankruptcy and put it “on 
5 feet” in a few months (before the war People already estab- 
ished in the woollen trade would, no doubt, have considered this 
Farmers are certainly far from 











young man’s chances of success nil. 


5 in the 
ng from being the only people who firmly believe that you have to be born 
reliable more oF less on the exact spot where your future life is to be lived 





in order for that life to be successful. 


















om-trt's ‘ 
ar, aie 0 making a plea that intelligent women might be accepted in 
sdge of wriculture, I am well aware that intelligent men without money- 
Tey o capital are also excluded (except as labourers). But, at the present 
seemed OM such men are in the forces, and though it is necessary to plan 
for the return of these men to civil life, we have at the moment only 

— women to consider. 
Batt It seems to me that the community is constantly losing by the 
— exclusion of educated men and women from agriculture, and that a 
whuch sep towards a different policy might be made at the present time 
hour, by welcoming women not only to drive tractors and feed stock, but 
mmei,™ aso to the management-side. Perhaps some people may be afraid 
uckooll that women might take the place of men, and that they are best 
often excluded at whatever cost. To such people I can only say that the 





need for educated men and women in agriculture is enormous and 
f ¢ most optimistic estimates of possible supply. It is 
the greatest industry, that has suffered, and is still 
1 shortage of intelligent men and women. Never yet, 

story, has there been a glut of devotion and intelli- 
ndustry or profession, The only things of which there 
ire inefficiency, greed, indifference, and stupidity. The 

England lies before us; let us do everything we can 
finest men and women to our greatest industry, and 


tart now.—Yours truly, JoAN BROOKE. 
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hing Grmstone Manor, Gilling East, York. 
LOOTERS WITHIN THE LAW 

ane 

lan §m,—At all times there is a certain section of the public that gains 
" an odd sat tion from getting the better of regulations imposed for 
Ui the common benefit. But now this “game” is reaching such pro- 
ll, portions, and is likely to be so harmful, that public opinion should 
To be organised to end it. I refer to the increasing evasion of food 
ing and other regulations by a section of the public highly enough placed 
ithim ‘© have an active sense of responsibility. Everywhere one hears of 
oil People who have “scored” by amassing eggs, or achieving more 
h petrol, and now clothes, than they should. And the worst symptom 





is that they boast about it, are applauded and envied, and their 
hearers are spurred to emulate them. 

The looter of a few bottles of wine from a ruined building is 
sentenced to imprisonment, and rightly. The people to whom I 
themselves looters, far more definitely injuring the com- 















“M munity than petty pilferers. The law cannot be everywhere: it is 
always powerless where the mass of people do not support it: and, 
tm %esides, we do not wish to become a nation of informers. The serious 
iM ‘ide of the situation is that no social stigma seems to attach to these 
People. Surely, sir, at a time when most are giving their all in effort 





and goods, and some their lives, such widespread social disapproval 
should be shown this particular kind of looters, that they would from 
very shame hide their misdeeds. If all of us resolutely set our face 
against tolerating such practices, and frankly told such people what 
we thought of them (however disagreeable it might often be to do so), 
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our action would at least serve as a deterrent to possible imitators 

of the pilferers, and might even make some of them see the error 

of their ways.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., BonaMY Dopree. 
35 Downshire Hiil, N.W. 3. 


THE “MODERN LANGUAGE ” ATTITUDE 


Sir,—Mr. Wiener’s letter about school-textbooks in German is a 
reflexion on the limpness of the “modern language” world in this 
country. Examining bodies perhaps keep incongruous texts because 
there are no others. For the Cambridge Higher Certificate we have 
at the moment a book on French civilisation which seems to have 
been written with a somewhat anti-English bias for the American 
public. My own fear has been that, if we cut out texts about the 
people and country without replacing them, the schools, like the 
universities, would too readily stick their heads in the academic sand 
and “study the soul of a nation” in its great literature alone. 

We ought, of course, to be training the linguistically gifted of the 
young generation in both sexes to grapple with the problems of post- 
war Europe, ready to send them forth on their healing mission when 
the armistice is signed. The enemy does these things thoroughly, 
but with a different ideal. After two years of war my own pupils 
for the Modern Languages Tripos will still have as syllabus next 
year Germany 1770-1870 and France in the seventeenth and the first 
half of the nineteenth century. And how few languages and coun- 
tries we even pretend to study—ask our allies. 

The “modern language” attitude was perhaps typified by a pro- 
fessor of another university in a recent issue of Modern Languages: 
“One thing we are at last beginning to realise is that our affairs, 
especially our dealings with foreign peoples, must be more and more 
guided and finally directed by men who have some real knowledge 
of, and understanding for, the mentality of the foreign nations con- 
cerned a knowledge of history, politics or economics undoubtedly 
provides the possessor with wseful facts, but they all fail in this all- 
essential factor. There is only one way to achieve this under- 
standing, and that is by an exact study of foreign languages and 
their literatures.” 

Their languages, most certainly ; their literature only to a limited 
extent. I do not think the army is on wrong lines when it sends 
officer-linguists to learn more about Europe from Cambridge 
economists, historians, geographers and anthropologists, but not from 
the Cambridge littérateur. Let us read foreign literatures mainly 
for our pleasure and our language-study, abandoning the comfortable 
pretence that they can, in themselves, guide us very far in saving 
Europe from her agony.—Yours, &c., J. O. Roacn. 

Cambridge. 


“WHAT DOES IT ALL MEAN?” 


S1r,—The article under the above title expresses a point of view 
which one can quite understand and appreciate. Yet there is another 
alongside it. Many men who felt their country had no particular 
use for them have now discovered that they are really wanted and 
a definite significance. But is this to be so only by reason of 
One is impelled to ask certain questions. 


have 
war? 

Does one want young men “to love and be proud of” the Lewis 
gun, the depth-charge, the “engines of death and destruction ”? 
If chemicals are needed for industry and furniture for the home, is 
there no means of seeing they reach their respective destinations 
except at the cost of the “spiritual if not bodily slavery” of those 
who sell them? And are such salesmen “freed ” by being taken into 
the army or navy? Are they so “freed” by being granted “a purpose 
and a mission in life” which is that of dealing out death and destruc- 
tion—however necessary it may be—rather than by exercising the 
office of, say, providing the farmer with chemical dressing for his 
field and the mother with furniture with which to make a home? 
Does war give life a meaning which peace does not provide? Do 
the sailor or soldier by enlistment escape from “the monotony, the 
futility, the dreariness of life” ? Is the provision of motor-cars or 
vacuum cleaners for those who need them less recognisably an “ end” 
in life than that found by the bomber- or fighter-pilot? Less recog- 
nisably a worthy end? 


The general tone of the article, as I say, one fully accepts and 
appreciates. Civil life has yet to be reorganised, and man has got to 
be freed from much soulless drudgery and mechanical routine—often 
endured in the past to the advantage of other people. But I had a 
fear at the back of my mind all the time I was reading what Mr. 
Ommanney had to say that, surely, war was being presented as an 
ennobling and worthy act of man and the pursuing of the works 
of peace a rather pedestrian and ignoble job, generally to be looked 
down upon. These poor wretched salesmen who sell this or that 
in the office or over the counter! After all hairdressing, for instance, 
may not be a highly skilled or noble profession, yet we all make 
use of the hairdresser and will continue to do so, and by virtue of 
the office he thus performs for the community he has a certain 


? 














niche to occupy and is entitled to a certain measure of our regard— 
as has the lawyer, but no less the humble dustman. 

Finally if what the writer says be true for the officer, can it be 
said to be true to any extent for the bulk of the rank and file, 
after all the very great majority of those serving in the Forces?— 
Yours faithfully, E. DupLey CLARK. 

St. Gabriel’s Vicarage, Heaton, Newcastle-upon-T yne. 


A QUESTION FOR CRITICS 


Sm,—Miss Dorian Williams has put a question which I have been 
asking for years, and I write again in the hope that some practitioner 
in the stil nuovo will answer it. Until recently our poets have gone 
on the assumption, or principle, that metrical form is something 
apprehensible and recognisable as such by the reader: that it is 
common ground to both parties, or as I have put it elsewhere “ the 
poet says, ‘It goes like this,’ and we all join in.” This assumption, 
or principle, seems now to be commonly rejected by our poets. I 
have often asked them to tell us why, but so far I have got no more 
convincing answer than an accusation of crypto-fascism. 

By a recognisable metrical form I mean one in which you know 
more or less what is coming next, and, in particular, how the line 
will end. (In prose you ought not: that is the difference.) You 
know that in Latin you cannot end a hexameter with tuba or an 
iambic with mubes: at the end of an English heroic you can say 
august but not August. Apply this rule to a line in Mr. Binyon’s 
new volume of poems, The North Star. 

When alone and lost in the morning’s white silence. 

Is there anything in the structure of the line to show a cultivated 
Samoyed who is studying English whether silence is pronounced 
like defence, or like eyelids? Nothing. Therefore, on the old prin- 
ciple, the words are not verse but prose—poetic prose, doubtless, 
in virtue of the diction, sentiment and general movement, but still 
prose. Similarly, in the lines quoted by Miss Williams, I could 
not discover any metrical form at all, whereas if you printed 

Was it for this that one, 
The fairest of all rivers, loved to 
Blend his murmur 
With my muse’s song? 
the attentive ear would soon pick up the intended rhythm, and the 
inner voice would settle down to render it with assurance. 
G. M. Youna. 
The Old Oxyard, Oare, Marlborough, Wilts. 


Sir,—Dorian Williams asks for the opinion of an “acknowledged 
expert’ on poetry. I am not any kind of expert, but I question 
whether anyone can be an expert on such a thing as poetry. Certainly 
it is possible to be a mine of information on the mechanics, the tech- 
nique of poetry-writing, or rather of verse-writing. But it is in 
extension beyond the limitations of mechanics, in the quality of being 
truly, literally indefinable, that poetry differs from, say, automobile- 
engineering. 

Dorian Williams, although “not, of course, suggesting that a poem 
must rhyme or have a regular metre,” evidently expects it to have 
metre of a sort, and cries out that “feeling” should not alone con- 
stitute poetry. Whereas “feeling” is and has always been the only 
thing whieh can constitute poetry. Dorian Williams, if she adheres to 
her doctrines, must discount the Psalms in the Authorised Version: 
for she compares prose and poetry—a similar comparison to that 
between pencils and pictures. She is a kindred spirit with a sergeant- 
instructor of the Royal Dragoons, who announced that he had made 
up a bit of poetry to help us remember the components and effects 
of the different war-gases—Yours faithfully, KEITH DOUGLAS. 





“CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION ” 


Sir,—Mr. Crick’s letter in your last issue raises an interesting point. 
There is no real contradiction between, say, “ The sacredness of the 
family,” and the alleged “holiness” of Mein Kampf. Hebrew and 
other scholars will bear me out in saying that the words “ sacredness ” 
and “holiness” and others akin to them imply no specific moral or 
spiritual quality ; they only take on that quality from the nature of 
the deity to whom the persons or things which are “holy” are con- 
secrated. Mein Kampf in this sense ts “holy,” but to the god of 
Hitler. The Christian family is likewise “holy”; but to a very 
different Deity.—Yours, &c., ARTHUR G. OZANNE. 
The Rectory, Fornham St. Martin, Bury St. Edmunds. 


“THE FEDERAL DREAM” 


Sir.—The review of Clarence K. Streit’s book Union With Britain 
Nou n your issue of June 6th, prompts the remark that, union 


being a means and not an end, one ought, before falling for the 
propaganda, to get the unspecified objective into focus. “ Federal 
Union,” implying, as it does, the yielding by individual nations of 


their sovereignty to an international power, it 1s inescapable that 
the m of any such union is the control of that power. If the 
suggestion is that Britain should control it, are we not tending to 
out-Hiuder Hitler? If not, then we must become a colony of some 
power which we cannot hold responsible for results, and whose 
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_ supply are being constantly advertised, and firms are even using 





bidding we should have no means to resist if we disliked jt, w 
the chief purpose of the war is understood to be to make oat 
safe for individual nations to live and let live in the fullest on. 
the term. —_ 
The issue thus appears to be ‘between concentration of 
(dictatorship) and decentralisation of power (democracy), Whe 
likely to prove the more acceptable to the common People? 
not put it to the test in this country on the democratic Principle 
“government in accordance with the people’s will”? That t 
not be difficult, and would, incidentally, not only solve the 
of our war-aim, but would indicate the only terms upon Which 
would be prepared to negotiate peace.—Yours faithfully, , 
12 Dover Lane, Potters Bar. W. A. Wrioy, 





“GERMANY AFTER THE WAR” 


S1r,—May I write in support of Dr. Ostoja’s letter which YOu pub. 
lished on June 13th? As a serving Army officer, I was in 1921 and 
1922 stationed in Upper Silesia with my regiment, which forme 
part of the British Upper Silesian force. This period of Servic 
covered the entire plebiscite period. I spoke German and Polish 
and my experience of the country included Beuthen, Kattowi, 
Mysolowitz, Tamowitz, Gross-Strehlitz, Oppeln, Gleiwitz, Rybgj 
Rosenberg, Lublinitz, and various other towns and mining Villages 
The Poles did not terrorise the German population before. dung 
or after the plebiscite during the time I was stationed there, ayj 
Dr. Dawson’s statement to contrary effect which he made in jj 
letter of May 9th has no foundation in fact. I found no evidence w 
prove “inveterate lawlessness” on the part of the Poles.—Youn 
faithfully, I. D. S. GorDON, Major (Ret. Pay 
Treble House, Blewbury, Berks. ‘ 


“LORD'S IN WAR-TIME” 


Sirk,—Are we to infer from F. W. Inwood’s astonishing letter thy 

no recreation should be allowed in war-time, or is it only Staff Offices 

who must be forced to take a “Busman’s Holiday ” ?—Faithfuly 

yours, W. M. Lonse. 
28 Partis College, Bath. 


SHIPPING-SPACE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


S1r,—How much shipping-space is being taken up bringing material 
into the country from which paper is manufactured to be used for 
Press and other advertising, having as its object the inducement of 
people to spend instead of to save? Many articles in very shor 


paper to advertise the fact that they cannot supply their products a 
all. E.P.T. at 100 per cent. is partly responsible for this. Firms are 
being urged “to advertise out of E.P.T.,” and they are doing » 
If advertising is making the slightest demand on shipping-space, it 
must surely not be allowed to continue.—Yours faithfully, 
Wood Cottage, Highfield, near Wigan. DONALD GULLICK 
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AIR RAID MESSAGE WHITE 


ALL night the planes have droned and throbbed overhead 

Faint droning, loud urgent throbbing, dying away, 

Again and again like recurrent phases of fever. 

Sometimes the shuddering thud of bombs, a distant glare, 

Sometimes the loud hasty roar of our fighters pursuing. 

Machine guns chatter, recede, and sink into silence again. 

Now the searchlights again are restlessly weaving 

Their lovely patterns, dimming the misty stars. 

Dull thumps of ack-ack shells, an explosion at sea, 

And always between, the spaces of dreaming silence 

And the new faint drone that swells, grows urgent, and dies. 

Sword-girt Orion swings west as the hours drag onwards, 

Again into silence the droning dies away. 

Now a cock crows and a faint wind stirs in the trees. 

The misty darkness chills to the dawn, and at last 

Indoors a bell is trilling. I lift the receiver, 

Thickly the hoarse tired voice says “ Air raid message white.” 

“Thank you,” and far away I hear the sirens “ All clear.” 

My heart flutters and pounds in its clumsy cage of body, 

Brother Ass overdriven. No matter, the night is done, 

The air raid message is white. I slip from my shoulders 

The Atlas load of this tiny corner of England. 

I lie down, stretch my limbs, and thick tides of sleep roll inwards 

Our Father—lighten our darkness—perils and dangers— 

Not of this night, night’s over. Thank God for safe keeping. 

Tomorrow I'll sleep, and the planes may drone unheeded, 

Someone else will be Atlas. The first birds twitter. 

Unbombed, uninvaded, in safety the hamlet is waking. 

The grass is silver with dew. The air raid message is white. 
A. E. N. ANDREWS. 
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300KS OF THE DAY 


———— 


The Turn of the Screw 


sister and I, The Diary of a Dutch Boy Refugee. By Dirk van 
der Heide. (Faber. 3s. 6d.) 

We are all of us emigrants from a country we can remember 
fitle of: it haunts us and we try to reconstruct it, but all that 
is most important about it escapes us. We feel that we have 
never been so happy since we left it or so miserable, but we can’t 
remember how happiness felt or the quality of the misery: we 
yatch our children’s eyes for hints. Knowledge has altered the 
ste of every emotion : during an air-raid we may occasionally 
hear a child crying, but we know no more of what he feels than 
we know of the dog wailing in a locked and empty house ; but 
yst because we know so little we feel the heavy responsibility of 
got understanding—horror happening to a child seems twice the 
horror because we don’t know what he feels and can’t help him: 
it is James’s Turn of the Screw. 

It is our sense of responsibility that makes this diary of a 
qwelve-year-old Dutch boy who was living on the outskirts of 
Rotterdam when the invasion started so terrible. We feel the 
weight of the millstone round our own necks. His mother was 
killed by a bomb on the second day of the invasion, his father is 
irgeon and is still in Holland. An uncle brought 
sister Keetje, aged 9, to England and sent them 
uncle in the States. “ Keetje never mentions 
ither do I.” We watch all the repressions of 
experience which will help to form the adult character painfully 
initiated. Here are the vivid scraps of childhood-horror which 
the psycho-analyst, stop-watch in hand, may later have to iead 
his patient back to by way of dreams or taulty memories. 

On Wednesday, May 8th, 1940, Keetje had a cold and did not 
go to school. “I went as usual and Mijnheer van Speyck gave 
me a composition to do—150 words on the life of Erasmus by 
Friday.” But on Friday the scene had changed: Rotterdam had 
been bombed intermittently all day: the children had taken 
refuge in one of the few air-raid shelters in the neighbourhood— 
of the Baron, who pops up intermittently like the 
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friendly comic Barons of pantomime. 

“The noise was worse than fireworks or thunder and went on 
all the t It made my head ache and it made me a little sick 
to my stomach again. I wasn’t frightened, but I felt a way 
I can’t describe. Maybe I was frightened. ‘The raid only lasted 

f ninutes this tme. One bomb came down very near us 





ple all hurried back into the shelter. We heard the glass 
I tairs. Keetje sat up in the bed during the raid. She 
was neither all awake nor asleep but she was tired and her hair 
ngy and her face pale and she wanted the noise stopped.” 

On Saturday Dirk begins his diary: “This was another bad 
day. The war didn’t stop, but got worse everywhere.” The 
children’s father had gone away to the Army. Their mother had 
gone to work at the hospital: they were left alone with the 
neighbours, and the war came closer all the time. Keetje was 
the first to see a parachutist come down behind the Baron’s barn. 
“We saw Mijnheer van Helst take_out his pistol and aim and 
then he fired three times. He came back a moment later looking 
very und said the German was shot.” Then the bombs 
reached their street. A child, Heintje Klaes (“ pretty silly looking 
and his eyes stick out-like tulip bulbs ”), was killed and 
three men. “One of the men was our postmaster and I loved 
him very much.” In such flashes the child communicates to us 
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sad 


his sense of values: the love that may light anywhere—on a post- 

man baron: his measurement of terror: “it is worse than 

anything I ever heard about and worse than the worst fight in 

the cinema”: his play-instinct that seems to older people 
callousness 

‘We got up a game with several other children playing soldiers 

ind bombers. We took turns jumping off the high back steps 


holding umbrellas and pretending we were parachutists, but we 
i to quit this because the grown-ups said it made them 


And then at the end of Saturday: 


ambulances coming and going and so many dead people 


made hard for me not to cry. I did cry some while the 
Sombing was going on but so many other little children were 
that no one noticed me I think. I just got into bed with Keetje 
and hid my face. I was really frightened this time. 

; Later 

Uncle Pieter came back. He didn’t find Mother because she 
is dead. I can’t believe it but Uncle Pieter wouldn’t lie. We 
aren't going to tell Keetje vet. The ambulances are still scream- 


ng. I can’t sleep or write any more now or anything.” 


The Baron’s cat shrieking in a chimney, Keetje vomiting, the 
machine-gunned woman dying on the road to Dordrecht, the two 
ost children who wouldn’t talk (Keetje gave one of them her 
doll—“ Keetje was nice to do this: she is often very selfish, but 
she was good to do this),” the wasted essay on Erasmus, the 
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fear that suddenly returns in America when it rains (“I thought 
I was back in Holland and that what was striking the windows 
were pieces of bombs ”)—all this is war, and it is just as well for 
us sometimes disturbingly to see the conflict of ideologies, the 
great Democracies and the great Dictatorships, the clarion-calls, 
the heroisms and the speeches, through the undimmed window 
of the innocent eye. GRAHAM GREENE. 


Blockade by Air 
Air Strategy. By Captain Norman Macmillan. (Hutchinson. 2s. 6d.) 


THIS small book gives a remarkable amount of information and 
makes the case for the correct use of air-power. It is vigorous 
and provocative but entirely convincing. It traces the history of 
the development of the Air Force and describes its not com- 
pletely successful struggle for independence. The importance 
of this last point is that Captain Macmillan maintains that it is 
only through an independent strategic. bombing force that we can 
attain victory. It is the air-arm that is the decisive arm in war 
today. He insists that whereas overwhelming naval strength 
could not prevent the outbreak of war a sufficiently strong air 
force would certainly have done so, and he has the satisfaction of 
being able to reflect that what he says now is merely a repetition 
of what he said before the war began. 

He shows that, though the fighters completely destroyed the 
German plan last summer, their very success drove the enemy 
to follow our lead. If we had also possessed an overwheiming 
bomber-force at that time the war might be nearly over. The 
one way to win is to hit out and continue hitting out. “ To spend 
the greatest part of one’s own energy in warding off the blows 
of the enemy is not war at all. It is simply self-defence.” The 
implication ‘in these sentences he meets fairly by the suggestion 
that real mobility would satisfy all the necessary functions of the 
Army Co-operation Command. 

There is a considerable amount of repetition in Captain Mac- 
millan’s book, but apart from this it is as agreeable to read as 
it is convincing. It develops as no other book known to me does 
the true meaning and implications of a correct air-strategy. It 
shows how the air-arm can be applied to bring the life of a 
country to a complete standstill by cutting the main or local com- 
munications and internal blockade. It can achieve this, and it is 
the only weapon that can, more cheaply than any other con- 
ceivable means. It is to be hoped that this little book will find 
a wide circulation. STRATEGICUS. 


The Great Neutral 


By Denis Gwynn. Burns, 


The Vatican and War in Europe. 
Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Gwynn has done a useful service in exhibiting in its 
historical setting the doctrinal and diplomatic position of the 
modern Papacy in the sphere of international ethics and politics 
Of the 214 pages of this book of compact information I8o are 
devoted to a summary of papal action from the latter days of 
Pius X, before the last war, to the outbreak of the present war. 
The patient endeavours of Benedict XV to bring the last war to 
an end are followed in some detail: his peace-proposals of 
August, 1917, are given in full. For the rest, the principal 
letters and speeches which show his and his successor’s endea- 
vours to promote a peace of reconciliation and their attitude in 
the era of attempted reconstruction; Pius XI’s denunciation of 
Communism and Nazism; his attempts and those of the present 
Pope to avert the present war are faithfully summarised. The 
connecting narrative flows well. It is the more interesting in that 
it gives a moving picture of the general history of the period, as 
seen from the standpoint of the Vatican rather than from any 
national point of view. The last statement quoted im extenso is 
Pius XII’s outline of the basis of “ an honourable and just peace ” 
under five heads, which he included in an Allocation to the 
College of Cardinals on Christmas Eve, 1939. This is the state- 
ment which has inspired the Sword of the Spirit movement im 


this country and has been accepted as an expression of their 
common aims by the Archbishop of Canterbury Cardinal 
Hinsley and the Free Church leaders. The first condition of 


peace which the Pope laid down was 


the right to :ffe and freedom of all nations, great ] 
: - 


nd small, 


powerful and weak. One nation’s will to live must never re- 
quire the death sentence upon another nation. Whenever and 
wherever this equality of mghts has been destroyed, injured or 
endangered, then the order of justice demands reparation to be 


made 


That seemed to be a clear enough condemnation of Germany’s 


destruction of Poland’s freedom, which had occurred a few 
months before, and a clear enough justification of the efforts of 
the Poles and their Allies to right the wrong. Why, then, does 


not the Pope go to the logical conclusion, urge the Catholics of 
Germany and Italy to refuse to have any part in that sin and bless 


the arms of those who are fighting to restore the vio 
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of the victims of aggression? It is still possible for Cardinal 
Faulhaber to say, in a recent sermon at Munich: 


If you hear it whispered that the Pope is siding with the enemies 
of the German people, amswer this: The Pope, as the father 
of all Christendom, cannot side with any party but must main- 
tain a benevolent neutrality, even towards the German people, 
as evidenced by his programme for a just distribution of the 


world’s wealth and his intervention in favour of the German 
prisoners. 
Mr. Gwynn attempts no clear answer to such questions, 


though it may well be inferred from his pages. Those who 
would have the Pope say Fiat justitia ruat caelum may reflect 
upon the awful responsibility felt by one whose words, while 
they have no constraining power, may expose to persecution or 
death millions of obscure people at the mercy of an unscrupulous 
government. Is it better to run the risk of seeing all that 
remains of the Church’s life in the German Reich crushed and 
suppressed, with all the instinct of patriotism aroused against it; 
or, while adhering to the defence of general principles, to con- 
serve in being the forces of organised Christianity—the per- 
manent potential enemy of the totalitarian idolatory—against the 
day when this tyranny is over-past and the task of reconstruc- 
tion begins? It is a hard choice. It appears that Pius XII has 
chosen the latter course. If that be so, the purpose of Radio 
Vatican’s constant exposures of the Nazi persecution, not only 
of the Church but of national sentiment, in Poland and other 
occupied territories, is clear. It is a pity that Mr. Gwynn does 
not give more attention to these broadcasts, since they are now 
almost the only means by which the Papacy is able to exert its 
influence upon the peoples who have lost their freedom. 
JOHN EPPSTEIN. 


The Worries of a Journalist 


Diplomacy and God. By George Glasgow. (Longman’s. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. GLASGOW has at any rate found an interesting title, for 
we are not accustomed to see in diplomacy a field of human 
activity in which God, or considerations of policy based on His 
existence and rights, has been given much place. And though 
some very eminent diplomatists, like the Bishop of Autun, have 
been churchmen, the profession of diplomacy has not ranked 
high among those which enable a man to save his soul without 
damaging his professional prospects. In the Middle Ages it 
was thought to be a very open question whether an archdeacon 
could save his soul, and something of the same prejudice attaches 
to the ambassador, if not the nuncio. 

But Mr. Glasgow, despite his title, has not written a book 
about diplomacy, but about international relations which are not 
the same thing. He deplores, as we all should and many of us 
do deplore, the acceptance of a naive realism that ignores moral 
realities. He is anxious lest we should be self-righteous ; lest 
we should judge rashly, forgetting that we may be judged ; 
lest we should think we have no share in the guilt of the present 
war, no responsibility for the conditions which gave Herr Hitler 
his chance. These worries do Mr. Glasgow credit, although there 
must be fewer complacent patriots, uncritical Hitler-haters, than 
he seems to imagine, for the English people in this war have kept 
their heads very well, some might think too well. 

It is when we get beyond these moral counsels that Mr. 
Glasgow’s sermon becomes harder to follow. In part, this is 
due to a depressing lack of organisation in his book. Mr. 
Glasgow has been a journalist for many years, and there are 
signs that he has not remembered, often enough, that he was 
writing a book, not a weekly or monthly article. There are 
too many repetitions and insufficient allowance for the fact that 
the world-picture changes so fast nowadays, even in the course 
of writing a short book, that the balance of argument may have 
to be adjusted, even if that means going back to the beginning 
and rewriting it. But the faults of Mr. Glasgow’s tract are 
not merely faults of literary strategy or even of style. The style, 
it is true, is deplorable. Jerky, moving with mechanical liveli- 
ness, nearly every page displays faults that a vigilant school- 
master or tutor would energetically rebuke. Mr. Glasgow has 
a passion for metaphor, but no competence in the use of this 
rhetorical device, and some of the ambiguous impressions given 
of his book may well be due to its literary defects, which are 
very serious. 

But there are other defects. Mr. Glasgow seems to approach 
the position of a Christian pacifist. He has a genuine horror 
of war, which is natural and no doubt creditable, but he does not 
make it very clear why he has this horror, or why it seems to 
him almost the greatest Christian virtue. In his references to the 
present war and the last war, he does not argue the case that any 
peace is better than any war, although this seems to be implied. 
When he does get down to definite reasons for his position, he 
ptresses, again and again, the cost in money of the war. He 
may not mean to do this, but a curious impression is made on 
the reader, struck by Mr. Glasgow’s theological prepossessions, 
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by the way in which he expresses himself spontaneously in ¢; 
terms. He has written Glasgow’s Guide to Investment Tras, 
and the dyer’s hand reveals his trade. 


There are many indications in this book that Mr. Glas 
a Catholic; he has not only a great admiration for the 
but he seems to share some of the illusions of the Latin Bloc 
school. But his theology is not very clear or consistent. his 
God is tender-hearted, but, unlike the God of orthodox theol 
seems to be indifferent to justice. Indeed, Mr. Glasgow gives 
grounds to a captious critic who might try to make out i 
case that, had Herr Hitler left us alone, we should have 
in a most excellent moral position, even had all the rest of the 
world been enslaved. In his naive moralism, his complaceng 
his lack of clarity of thought and expression and even in his 
style, Mr. Glasgow recalls the Groupers. Above all, he reminds 
one of the Groupers in his optimism. All’s well if you say i 
is. “The domination of one race, one society of human bei 
by another, is a clear transgression of reason and of Christin 
principle. Very well, it has become no longer possible.” Indeed) 
Tell it to the Poles! D. W. Brocaxy, 
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Queen Victoria’s Grandmother 


In Napoleonic Days. Extracts from the Private Diary of 
Augusta, Duchess of Saxe-Coburg -Saalfeld, Queen Victoria's 
Maternal Grandmother, 1806-1821, Selected and translate 
by H.R.H. The Princess Beatrice. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


I WONDER if letters can still get through? . the people of 
all nations are moving like a devastating stream, and one feels as 
one would before the eruption of a volcano. . . . Lucky are thos 
who can flee for safety to free, happy Albion! . . . Only one thing 
is certain and makes my hair stand on end, and that is we’shal 
have to bear the burden of the billeting arrangements . 

THESE extracts are from the Journal of a sharp-faced, sharp. 
witted old lady living in her palace in the fairy-story town of 
Coburg: the letters she wrote to her vast number of relatives 
of the families of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld must have been jn 
the same manner of firm Lutheran piety, of anxiety for sons 
in the army who did not write, alarm at rumours of invasion, 
indignation at the Dictatorship, laments about provisions (“s0 
many people so hardly hit by [his] decree as to the Colonial 
produce. [He] might forbid people like us using coffee or other 
Indian luxuries, but .”). Above all, she is absorbed in 
her family, and it is a remarkable one: a son becomes King 
of Portugal, another marries Charlotte, Princess of Wales, a 
daughter becomes the Grand Duchess Constantine of Russia, 
another, Victoire, the wife of the Duke of Kent, and their child 
bears her name. Eldest and dullest is Ernest, on whose behalf 
his valiant old mother travels to Berlin in the worst of winter 
to intercede for the restoration of the Duchy, and even he 
became the father of Albert, Prince Consort, named the Good. 
Every year, it seems, children are married and grandchildren 
are born. It is chronicled with satisfaction: all the babies are 
lovely and all daughters-in-law pretty or, if “not exactly pretty,” 
they have sweet expressions, as, for instance, Louise (the bride 
of Ernest), sixteen, small and fragile, who had two sons by the 
time she was eighteen, and who ran away from Ernest a few 
years later, though this does not come into the period covered 
by the Journal. 

After “the news of a victory in the Netherlands,” at Belle 
Alliance in 1815, the political situation stabilises itself, and the 
Journal deals with the marriages of Victoire to the Duke of 
Kent and of Leopold to Princess Charlotte. 

It would be attractive to compare the Duchess Augusta with 
her granddaughter Victoria; even in the brevity of a review 
some traits may have suggested themselves to the reader, In 
a much-quoted passage, Strachey compared the young Princess’s 
diary to a smooth, opaque pebble: this Journal, so ably 
edited by Princess Beatrice (who herself must have wonderful 
memories to tell), is more nearly a small, rounded mirror, candid 
and clear, where Napoleon’s Europe smoulders in minute 
reflection. VIVIEN BARTLEY. 


The Early English Humanists 


Humanism in England during the Fifteenth Century. 
R. Weiss. (Basil Blackwell. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue first flowering of the Renaissance in England with the 
generation of Colet, Linacre, More, we have known a g 
deal about, since Seebohm wrote his admirable book The Oxford 
Reformers. But in recent years scholars have been finding out 
more about their obscurer predecessors and the beginnings 
humanism in this country. 

It is a difficult task, not merely because the evidences are 9 
fragmentary, but even more because of the innate difficulty ™ 
defining the subject. It is the Germans who so love pre 
tentious and abstract historical disquisitions on Humanismus 
and such themes: one is reminded of the university young 
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man in To the Lighthouse, who is for ever occupied with a 


thesis on the Influence of Somebody on Something. Not that 
Mr. Weiss’s book is a case in point; it is the reverse: so far 
from being an abstractly argued essay, it is a mosaic of concrete 
information skilfully put together from fragmentary sources to 
make a continuous story. So much the better for that! In 
fact, he could have afforded to let himself go a bit: it is a very 
austere view of scholarship which deliberately refrains from 
giving us a description of the fire which destroyed Prior Selling’s 
celebrated library at Canterbury. 

Mr. Weiss tells us that his book “aims above all at showing 
the transition from mediaeval to Renaissance culture in this 
country, and the difficulties which had to be overcome to bring 
about such a change.” He succeeds very well in piecing together 
one strand, and perhaps that the most important, in this com- 
plex change in the “climate of opinion”: namely, the cultural 
contacts between England and Italy. There were the Italian 
scholars visiting England, like Poggio, who was here from 
1418-22; it is pleasant to think of the learned and facetious 
Italian enjoying the rural rectory of Drokensford in the diocese 
of Winchester. He was followed by other distinguished 
Italians, two of them in the service of Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester. Then there were the English students going 
to Italian universities, particularly Padua and Bologna, since 
the long war with France cut off their former access to the 
university of Paris. How pleasant, and provoking, it is to 
think of Padua and Bologna in maytime, and of an Italy as 
gracious and welcoming as she was to these scholars or to the 
English poets of the last century! One of these fifteenth- 
century Englishmen, Robert Flemming, went on to the Curia 
and wrote a poem, the Lucubratitunculae Tiburtinae, to celebrate 
the stay of the Papal Court out in the hills of Tivoli: how one 
remembers the olive-groves, the wistaria-like vines hanging over 
the terraces, the noise of rushing water through those gorges. 


Mr. Weiss brings out the very important part played by Duke 
Humphrey as a patron of Italian scholars and of letters in 
Eng'and. His munificent gifts of manuscripts to Oxford had 
great influence in communicating the new impulse to studies 
which Oxford was in need of at that time. It is to be 
remarked how much Oxford was the centre and the furtherer 
of the new scholarship, and how practically every one of the 
humanist scholars imbibing the new standards from Italy were 
Oxford men. So, too, with the great men of the next genera- 
tion: Grocyn, Colet, Linacre, More. Except for Tyndale, the 
Reformation may be regarded as a Cambridge triumph. 

Mr. Weiss has performed his difficult, chosen task with admir- 
able scholarship and skill. He has brought out of the shades 
into the light such figures as Bishops Beckington and Grey, 
Robert Flemming and John Free, Prior Selling, about whom 
little enough has been known. It is much to be hoped that he 
will continue his work iato the period when the labours of 
these obscurer predecessors bore fruit in the first flush of the 
English Renaissance. 


i, 


A. L. Rowse. 
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**'The Wonderful Association” 


Canada: America’s Problem. 
10s. 6d.) (Coy, 
Oxford Pamphlets om» World Affairs :—Canada. By 
Spry ; North America and the War. By Regina 
Trotter ; Trends in Canadian Nationhood. B G 
Martin; Canada and United States Neutrality, Bee 
Sandwell ; What the British Empire Means to Wok 
Civilization. By André Siegfried. All Right, Mr. Rome 
velt. By Stephen Leacock; Canada and the Second Worl 
War. ByC. P. Stacey. (Clarendon Press. 3d. each.) 
How many people in this country noticed that it was NOt unl 
September 1oth, 1939, that King George VI of Canada, On the 
advice of his Canadian Ministers, declared war? The date and 
the fact are both important ; the date because the week’s delay 
served to emphasise Canada’s independent status; the fact 5 
because of its influence upon the United States. 

Six years ago a conference on Canadian-American Telation, 
was arranged by Queen’s University, Ontario, and the & 
Lawrence University, N.Y. It has since been twice repeate, 
At these discussions it was clear that Canadians were i 
interested in their neighbour; as Professor Trotter, the chid 
begetter of the Conference, says in his pamphlet, “most ¢ 
Canada’s eleven million inhabitants iive so near the border thy 
they can never forget the presence of the great people to th 
south.” On the other hand, the temperature of American intereg 
in Canada was low. The outbreak of war has certainly sent jt 
up. Indeed, Mr. MacCormac maintains that for the Unite 
States, Canada is now “the most important country in th 
world.” It is not only a British nation in America, but equally 
an American nation in the British Empire. This, says Mr 
MacCormac, makes isolation impossible for the United State 
and “imperialism ” (in a bad sense) almost impossible for Great 
Britain. Writing with knowledge and acumen and the pen of 
a ready journalist, he traces in Mr. Mackenzie King’s policy, or 
lack of policy, a drift towards Canadian isolation, which must— 
and Mr. Sandwell makes the same point—inevitably reduce the 
status of Canada to that of a protectorate. But if Canada would 
assert her nationhood, she might not only serve to interpret and 
reconcile to each other Great Britain and the United States, but 
become what he calls a “catalyst in the achievement of an 
English-speaking union.” So desirable is that achievement that 
even a Briton may thole the conclusion that the Empire's base 
would then move to the western hemisphere and the United 
Kingdom become a garrisoned outpost, commanding the exits 












By John MacCormac, 












and entrances of Europe. History has seen stranger trans 
formations. 
Mr. Sandwell, the enterprising editor of Toronto Saturday 


Night, without drawing that startling inference, treats a similar 
theme with lucid brevity. As a British nation, Canada iss 
pledge of security to North America and renders impossible any 
serious quarrel between Great Britain and the United States. 
Mr. Graham Spry gives an astonishingly adequate account of 
Canada in less than thirty pages—the races (30 per cent. of her 
people are at one and the same time French, British, Canadian 
and American), the religions (Quebec is the most staunchly 
Catholic region of the world), the geography, which in deter- 
mining ‘settlement and organisation history has so_ signally 
defeated ; the economy, government and foreign policy. He, too, 
sees Canada’s destiny cast in the North Atlantic world, embracing 
both Europe and America, and Professors Trotter and Martn, 
the two leading Canadian historians, reach by different paths 
much the same conclusion, that whereas the tradition of the 
United States has always been firm for independence from 
Europe, Canada’s overseas connexion has been the condition of 
her growth to nationhood, and it is only as a British nation that 
Canada can play her proper part in both hemispheres. 

Dr. Siegfried, writing before the fall of France, depicts the 
British Empire as a living, flexible organisation, the survival of 
which is essential to the health of “Western civilisation.” Its 
destruction would involve the decline of the whole white race 
and the liberal civilisation of the cighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries could not outlive that decline. His essay, brief, lucd 
and sensitive, may well inspire British readers with confidence 
and courage. Dr. Stacey has a drier theme than the others, the 
extent of Canada’s effort during the first six months of waf. 
Canadians are more inclined than old-country-men to doubt its 
magnitude. This pamphlet should reassure them. Ir tells 
briefly of a great effort, since vastly multiplied. 

Stephen Leacock in the vein of boyish humour which has 
made him famous utters a friendly appeal to Mr. Roosevelt t 
send all the help he can. “ But if you can’t send anything, it’s 
all right. Don’t let anything interfere for a moment with the 
wonderful association of friendship that has grown up between 
our country and yours.” He foresees a great future for Canada 
with a “vast migration out of Europe when this war as yet 
unnamed shall end,” and urges Americans to “come in on it.” 
He reminds them of Canada’s gold and her other almost more 
precious metals, and of the trade between the two countries. 
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The care of the Eyes 





Written by a Welfare Expert and 
approved by Medical Authorities. 


in Industry 








men and women, 


There are many 
now working in factories for the first time, 
who suffer from headaches and tired eyes 
as a result of the close work, unusual 
conditions and the strain of concentration. 


Here are a few tips which will help them. 


(1) If you are provided with goggles, wear them. 


(2) Try to work with the light on the job and not on eye 


level 


(3 


Get as much fresh air as you can. 


(4) If you get a foreign body in your eye, report at once 
to the Welfare or First Aid department. Don’t rub 


the eye 


— 
3 


Bathe your eyes night and morning with an approved 
Optrex is used by thousands of 
lt keeps the eyes healthy and 


medicated lotion. 
workers in industry 


comfortable. 


(6) If headaches persist and your eyes continue to ache, 
water or irritate, if your sight is not so keen as it 





ought to be and you 


feel you are losing the 
ISSUED BY THE MAKERS OF 


Optrex 


of concentration 
on the job, consult a 
Qualified Practitioner. 


power 





BRAND 


EVE LOTIion 





Optrex is sold by all Chemists 
at 2/3 (with free eye bath) 
and 3/11 (without eye bath). IN THE INTEREST OF 
Prices include Purchase Tax. OCULAR HYGIENE 


REX LTD., WADSWORTH ROAD PERIVALE, MIDDLESEX 
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He must not be worried. 


J ACK has an important job on hand. 


Yet he is. 
that she is getting the attention she needs. 
\y Ho can help? The Salvation Army can—and will. A chat 
with the friendly Salvationist at the Red Shield Club—a 
message sent to the nearest Salvation Army centre—and a cheery 


He knows his Mother is ailing. He is not sure 


lassie is soon attending to Mother's wants. 


Backed by 


‘HE Red Shield means more than a cup of tea. 
of the 


a vast international organisation it untangles many 
problems confronting Service men and women away from home. 
The Army’s friendly hand is always ready to help and to relieve 
anxieties. 

MANY more Red Shield Centres are urgently wanted to meet 


the increasing needs of the Services. 


Please send a gift to-day to extend this vital work. 


General Carpenter, 


101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.A. as 
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But, he adds, “Never mind all that. If your people want to 
help, why that’s fine! But if they can’t, it’s all right, Mr. 
Roosevelt, we'll manage.” Stephen Leacock never had a better 
theme or treated a theme better. 

How fortunate is Canada in her academics! These excellent 
pamphlets are by men who wear, or have worn, the gown in 
Canada—all but Dr. Siegfried’s, and his translator is the doyen 
of Canadian historians, Professor G. M. Wrong. 

W. HAMILTON 


A Delicate Observer 
A Friend of France. By Ian E. Black. 10s. 6d.) 


Wuy this book—the autobiography of a cultured Englishman 
(or should I say Briton?) of apparently some 40 years of age— 
should have been given the title it bears is a secret locked in 
the hearts of the author and his publisher. Mr. Black might 
equally well have called it A Friend of the Stage, The Evolution 
of a Financier, or even A Metaphysician at Large. 

Mr. Black’s style is rather that of the dissociation didées 
of Rémy de Gourmont, and he passes easily from metaphysics 
to Latin lucidity as applied to the tangible concerns of life. He 
fell in love with France at an early age and remained faithful. 
He had many French friends: writers, artists, financiers and 
politicians among them, and, living mainly in England, much 
of his life was spent in seeking a balance between Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon concepts of life. In politics Mr. Black inclines 
to Socialism and he is irritated by the ethical wrong-headedness 
of the City men who “ sincerely wish that the lot of the working 
man should be improved so long as nothing happens to dis- 
turb their lives.” The aim of government as he saw it in France 
was to provide a civilised and cultured life, but in England to 
increase our trade. 

A delicate sense of spiritual values is never lacking from the 
author’s criticisms. All the main political events which led 
up to the war are reviewed. Feeling that “a man is at his best 
when he is contributing to the common aim of society and not 
... to his own well-being,” Mr. Black for a very short time 
“felt the influence of Nazi propaganda,” but he rapidly came to 
see that it was incompatible with the highest aims and to 
condemn it. In the “ Postscript” a constructive plan of reform 
for the post-war epoch is put forward, both in the political and 
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for years, have found relief in Sulis. Expert analysis 
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the social fields: it is a strong appeal to cease cl 
and learn to rule—“ a new conception in England.” 

In discussing the position of London as a bridge be 
Paris and New York Mr. Black faces the fact that fs 
best friends of the democracies in France do not wish to 2 
to the parliamentary régime of the Third Republic as jt 
in the past. In France, as in this country, he argues 
government must be drawn from a real élite and 
guarantee this must be found. 

It is curious to read at the present moment an account of 
Admiral Darlan’s mission to London to consult with the British 
Government about the sale of aeroplanes to the Spanish repub. 
lican government. The Admiralty snubbed him, but Admini 
Darlan afterwards saw Mr. Eden, who “ understood the Situatiog 
perfectly but had not the support of his colleagues.” 

BERNARD Fozgy. 
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Two Translations 


Rainer Maria Rilke. Fifty selected poems with English translations 
By C. F. MacIntyre. (University of California and Cambridg: 
University Press. 12s.) . 

Translations from Leopardi. 
University Press. 3s. 6d.) 







By R. C. Trevelyan Cambridge 





To many like myself whose knowledge of German is small, Rilke 
first became accessible through Mr. Leishman’s earlier trans). 
tions. Reading those translations without knowing the poems 
in the original, I gained a clear impression of Rilke’s quality and 
of his greatness. To translate magnitude is the most difficul 
of the translator’s tasks. Reading Mr. MacIntyre’s version of 
Rilke conveys an impression of a poet much less great, even 
though on comparing Mr. Leishman’s versions and Mr. Mac. 
Intyre’s with the original, it often, though not always, appeay 
that Mr. MacIntyre’s accuracy is the more literal. It is, how. 
ever, necessary for the translator of poetry to be master of three 
languages, the third being the language of poetic imagery, pre 
verbal, from which the poet himself translates, hesitating between 
versions, and choosing his words, as does a linguist. Asa 
translator of the poetry, Mr. Leishman is better. What he gives 
us in English is almost always a poem, if not always Rilke’s poem 
—as when, for example, Baudelaire’s angels from Le Vin des 
Amants interpolate themselves and their “lust that only flight 
assuages” (“comme deux anges que torture une implacable 
calenture””) into Rilke’s poem Die Engel, where they at 
described merely as “die Wecker eines Winds.” 

Mr. MaclIntyre’s versions less often stand as poems. Partly 
because in conveying rhythm and rhyme he is weaker than Mr. 
Leishman, but also because he has so often failed to digest 
the total meaning of the poem before taking it line by line 
Where the German is richly ambiguous, Mr. MacIntyre loses 
the overtones, sometimes even interprets wrongly. Of Di 
Engel, with its superb image of the angels as silences, rests a 
it were in music—“ wie viele viele intervalle,’ Mr. MacIntyre 
writes, “these angels are not particularly impressive 
, they have merely the importance of rests in music.” 
Merely? The rests are of such a quality of silence as, a musician 
once said to Cézanne, would take at least three orchestras to 
render. 

Mr. MacIntyre confines himself to poems taken from Das Buch 
der Bilder and the Neue Gedichte—the Rilke of the world, in 
his thirties. This is a very justifiable limitation, and the trans 
lator admits that this is his “ own private Rilke.” Well and good, 
but in venturing to set up his private Rilke as against Rilke him- 
self (“after he finished the last of these books a great artist 
began to grow dim”) he is on the dangerous ground of those 
who criticise late Milton, late Yeats, or late Beethoven. 

Mr. R. C. Trevelyan’s translations of some of Leopardi’ 
poems and one delightful piece of prose will be of less interest 
to most readers of poetry than the Rilke, for the Italian humanist 
does not chime in with our present poetic preoccupations 4 
does the god-seeking German. Mr. Trevelyan’s view is that 4 
translator should produce a result that can be judged as English 
poetry, and this he has done; though the kind of English poetry 
that he has produced lacks cogency. KATHLEEN RAINE. 








































Fiction 
Presenting Moonshine, By John Collier. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 
Penny to Spend. By Dorothy Cowlin. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Angelic Romance. By Helen Douglas Irvine. (Longmans. 7s. 64) 
Narcissa. By Richmal Crompton. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 






IN an essay on Ronald Firbank E. M. Forster wrote “. . . if cite 
had not their living to get they would seldom handle any literary 
fantasy. It makes them look so foolish.” How right he is! I 
his choice of subject and by his ruthlessness Mr. John Collier 
evokes the shades of the Brothers Grimm and Scheherazade ; 0° 
doubt they, too, will protect him if Presenting Moonshine temps 
the casuist, and, as for the blunt-penned realist, let him pondet 
the horrid fate of Mr. Carter, the dentist, before he decides whem 
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lies the difference “ between a pretended and a real thing.” Mr. 
Collier writes with ease, gaiety, wit and charm, even when his 
theme is most sinister, as readers of Green Thoughts (included 
in this volume) will remember. Among the twenty-four stories 
he offers a sleeping beauty, a frog-prince, a gorilla-novelist, a 
performing pig, a proud poet, a genic in a bottle, a surrealist 
painter, the Indian Rope Trick, a man-eating orchid, a wax 
dummy, and others, and most of them have the necessary touch 
of magic that makes them plausible. How naturally and with what 
grace Mr. Collier travels ; such titles, such opening sentences as 
he finds! One story is called Evening Primrose, another Squirrels 
Have Bright Eyes, a third Witches Money, a fourth The Invisible 
Dove Dancer of Strathpheen Island ; a story begins “ Fioral had 
taken a load of cork up to the high road, where he met the motor- 
truck from Perpignan,” another: “Annoyed with the world, I 
took a large studio in Hampstead,” and this: “ Henry Fraser, well 
assured that almost everything is done by mirrors, was given a 
job in India.” A quick reading of the book leaves one feeling 
much the same as after a visit to Kew Gardens, dazzled by the 
variety and colour of exotic plants, left dumb by the greedy zest 
of swift enjoyment. 

Penny to Spend, Miss Dorothy Cowlin’s first novel, is a bold 
and odd, if not an entirely successful, experiment with time. Her 
chief character, Prunella Harding, as a child could never make 
up her mind in the sweet-shop ; whatever she bought, she always 
wished later that she had chosen something else. Miss Cowlin 
makes a brave effort with this theme of feminine indecision ; but 
it would be a pity to spoil the book for the reader by giving away 
too much of Prunella’s double life. The novel is written with 
terrific zest and liveliness, and the characterisation is generally 
excellent. The author has courage and imagination and she can 
write a lyric scene delightfully. Her descriptions of snowscapes 
and of swans are especially effective; but one hopes that she 
will curb a kittenish tendency, which proves a little tiresome at 
times. Her book is more than promising. 

Readers and publishers might do worse than encourage in each 
other a taste for the long short-story ; the public familiar with 
this form of prose fiction would be armed against the padded or 
the over-long novel. Of Miss Helen Douglas Irvine’s three 
examples, perhaps Angelic Romance, which titles the book, is 
the most successful. She writes with skill and detachment of 
the dusty sunny world of South America and can heighten 
character vividly against a contrasted background. In the name 
story Graciela, “a foreign baggage and a murderess” at sixteen, 
who misquotes Shakespeare for her own ends, and marries the 
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dim Mr. Watson to escape the consequence of folly, is 
through the eyes of Miss Nixon, her governess, and is credit 
and even touching. So, too, is Teresa, the Irish slave-girl hero 
of the second story, who is bought in the open market at B om 
Aires as a hand-maid for Dofia Aurora Ascanio de Huidibe 
The period is a little uncertain ; but the trials and adventures gf 
the child-slave are done with insight and sympathy. 

Even as a child Stella Markham, the central figure of Mis 
Richmal Crompton’s new novel Narcissa, is determined that 
people shall find her beautiful in thought, word and deed. Such 
unchildlike ambition ought to have warned Miss Crompton, but 
no: the little girl proves more than a match for any dubious 
adult. Miss Crompton, having fallen at the first fence, never 
succeeds in getting a real grip on Stella the egoist, who presen 
always a faked front of plaster which will chip and shrink. 
in spite of every subsequent effort, never yields the hard inner 
kernel that could make us accept her as something more than, 
not very interesting puppet. JoHN Hampsoy, 


Shorter Notices 


The Eastern Marchlands of Europe. Philip 
and Son. 12s. 6d.) 

THis book is the result, the author tells us, of nine years’ spare. 
time study—“ the outcome of journeying and reading, which for 
the last ten years have been possible for many people in Grex 
Britain,” and the result is an excellent compressed guide to the 
politics, history, economics and geography of the marchlands—the 
Baltic countries, Poland and the Danube lands. That vague 
person, the general reader, will naturally find a treatment which 
demands so much compression a little dull ; he will wish tha 
Miss Wanklyn’s purpose—or one of her purposes—of seeing “the 
result of the mixture of Machiavellian and _ idealistic policies 
apparent at the Paris Peace Conference on the small national 
groups which were created at that time” had shone more clearly 
through the statistical material, but he will find it a valuable addi- 
tion to his text-book shelf. Miss Wanklyn’s conclusion on the 
Russian occupation of the Baltic is interesting. “ Any attack on 
the small-owners or on the cultural or religious liberties of the 
Estonians and Letts, whatever the official version of such an 
upheaval, would arouse such .fierce antagonism that the most 
ruthless of Governments might hesitate fully to awaken it. It is 
difficult to see either that populations who have been for centuries 
economically and culturally so far in advance of the Russians . 
could ever genuinely accept the Soviet system.” 


The Night is Long. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. (Faber 153.) 
Mrs. MILLIN’s book is described as “the autobiography of a 
person who can’t sleep.” The theme of her insomnia is 
apparently expected to provide the framework of the book. Itis 
introduced at regular intervals, but somehow does not seem to 
have anything much to do with the rest of her memoirs. These 
deal for the greater part with life in South Africa and her career 
as a novelist, with interludes of travel in England, America and 
elsewhere thrown in. The book is conscientious, detailed and 
taken in large doses rather boring. Ideally, it should perhaps be 
judiciously skipped in a train. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By “CUSTOS” 

WHATEVER the main motive force may be—the news from Syria, 
President Roosevelt’s freezing order, or just weight of money— 
stock markets are decidedly good. In Throgmorton Street things 
do not stand still for long, and the fact that prices are good 1s 
already being made the reason for talking prices higher. This 
whispering campaign is most noticeable in the gilt-edged market, 
which is now being talked up in the most respectable and in- 
fluential* quarters. At last, so the favourite argument runs, the 
stage is set for a further lowering of interest rates. The tap on 
the 2} per cent. War Bonds will be shut off and a new issue, 
carrying only 2} per cent. or, the super-optimists suggest, 2 per 
cent., will take their place. 

Whitehall keeps its secrets well, and it would be foolish to 
credit any of these reports with authentic inspiration. What is 
significant is that the atmosphere is favourable to such theories. 
When talk of a lowering of interest zates gives buyers their cut, 
there is no longer room for doubt that the tide is flowing strongly 
in Whitehall’s favour. As taxpayers, interested in financing the 
war as cheaply as possible, we all say: carry on with the g 
work. Even as investors, faced with dwindling yields, we have 
the consolation of rising capital values. 

TAX FREE PAYMENTS 

In principle, the City approves Sir Kingsley Wood’s amend- 
ments to the Finance Bill dealing with tax-free payments. The 
broad basis of his proposals—that war-time increases in taxation 
should be borne by the recipients of income such as annuities 

(Continued on page 666) 





By H. G. Wanklyn. 
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THE COMMON EFFORT 













We hear much in these days about a “common effort,” by which 
is meant that if everyone does even only a little bit, the result 
is greater than if left to the few. A really common effort can 
be irresistible. 




















This applies not only to the prosecution of the war, 
but equally to affording help to those who suffer 
because of the war. 










Hf everyone who reads this appeal will send five shillings—or even 
half-a-crown—the result will be far greater than through a few 
large donations. 






58, VICTORIA STREET LONDON, S.W.1 

















COOKING CARRIES ON | 
IN THE ESSE KITCHEN Security amidst 


: = Uncertainty 











In these war days it is more difficult than ever 
to assess what the future may hold, but it is no 
less possible than in peacetime to make the fullest 
provision for safeguarding the interests of depen- 
dents by leaving the administration of your estate 
in the hands of permanent and capable Executors 
and Trustees. You can make security doubly 
sure by appointing the Trustee Department of 
the ‘GENERAL’, a corporate body whose 
assets total £22,000,000. 


















Enquiries should be addressed to 






The Manager, Trustee Department 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 119 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
Envelopes should be marked with the words “Crossword 
Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday week. 
opened before noon on Tuesday. 


THE SPECTATO 





No envelopes will be 


Solutions should be on the form 


The name of the winner and the solution will be 


Envelopes containing solutions must 


bear a 2}d. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solu- 
cannot be accepted.} 
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. Paradoxically when 


oe 


ACROSS 


1. A forward-looking man who, 


in war-time, has to keep his 
knowledge to himse (2 
words) (7, 7). 


. Lion curled up by a motor 
outside a place of refresh- 
ment (9). 

Waiters do (5). 

. It goes for a dip (5). 

Show what? India, etc. (8). 
Friday’s self-evidence (3). 

. Credible but discredited (6). 

. A sane lot? (6). 

. Desert ships with an appe- 


tite for art, very sweet (8). 
A manner of speaking (8). 


5. What’s confused here? Name, 


nothing more (5). 

arms are 
discarded they are put up (5). 
Visit Hampshire, says the 
Cockney (9). 

lifted up his head a 
little, and quickly _ said, 
* Adsum! ’” (2 words) (7, 7). 


DOWN 


Went wrong (5). 
Is this what fills the sales or 
the sails? (2 words) (§, 4). 


. They use me too often (8). 
. Entreats (6). 
. Vulgarly it’s simply all my 


eye (5). 
I meet her at table (9). 


SOLUTION ON JULY 4th 


Glebe Villas, Hove, 3. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET POST FREE. 


MAILE & SON Ltd., 367, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 


8. 


. Argument 


a Seeks 
fantastic 


painted trifles and 
” (Akenside) (4). 





. I tune bell, and make it like 


this (9). 


. Not what one would expect 


in the mess—or is it? (9). 
Scarlet in literature (9). 

on the automatic 
telephone? (9). 


. Region where one can be sure 


not being 
words) (4, 4). 


cheated (2 


. Hat for a digger (6). 
. To disclose the crime decapi- 


tate the lawyer (5). 


. A littl music up and down 


5). 
. Chicago lacks the time factor 


(4). 
SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD No. 117 





The winner of Crossword No. 117 is Mr. Lionel E. Balding, 
18, 


Westminster Abbey Memorial, 

















Symbolising Courage and 
Endurance. 


A Replica Carved in Portland 
Stone, £36. 


Erected any Chuschgesd, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 664) 


paid under a will, alimony, interest, salaries and directors’ fees. 
is sound enough. It is reassuring, however, to find Whit 
sympathetic to the holders of tax-free preference shares, If the 
Treasury had chosen to be strait-laced, it could have insisted 
that dividends on tax-free preference shares were stricth 
“interest,” and that the recipients must therefore bear the incens 
in tax over 5s. 6d., the pre-war rate. To have applied that view 
would have meant interfering with contractual rights gt the 
expense of people who have paid prices in the market since the 
outbreak of war appropriate to shares carrying the tax-free 
privilege. Sir Kingsley Wood has recognised the unfairness of 
such a course, and the Finance Bill leaves no room for doubt that 
preference shareholders have nothing to fear. I wish one coul 
always rely on such a common-sense attitude in Whitehall, 
JOHN BROWN PROFITS 

Provision for war contingencies, which has called for £100,000, 
explains the unexpected cut from 15 per cent. to 12} per cent, 
| tax free, in the John Brown dividend. Profits for the year to 
March 31st, struck after tax and after charging £67,992, agains 
£58,371, for depreciation, were up from £411,337 to £426,898, 
This undertaking will obviously be fully employed throughou 
the war. 

CABLE AND WIRELESS DIVIDEND 

Not having shared the view that Cable and Wireless would 
raise its dividend for 1940, I cannot pretend to be disappointed 
that the rate is merely being held at 4 per cent. War conditions, 
I imagine, have provided the operating company with a net 
| increase in business, but many people seem to have forgotten 
that in the 1939 accounts no provision was made for E.P.T. At 
that time it was not possible to estimate the liability, the deter 
mination of which depended on the basis of assessment which 
might finally be applied to the holding company. Until this 
| matter is settled it is difficult to assess the group’s dividend 
| prospects. Meantime, Cable and Wireless (Holding) ordinary 
| stock has slipped back from 654 to 63}, at which it yields just 
over 6} per cent. 





V.0.C. POSITION 

In the 1940 accounts of Venezuelan Oil Concessions slight 
decreases are disclosed in gross revenue and operating expenditure, 
Tax provision is reduced, however, from £850,000 to £696,000, 
with the result that net profit is only moderately lower at 
£1,103,666, against £1,281,984. This represents earnings of about 
154 per cent. on the share capital, but the 16% per cent. dividend 
is maintained by drawing on the carry forward for about 
£110,000. Such a course is fully justified by the strength of the 
financial position. current assets standing at £3,630,758 against 
current liabilities of £3,148,915. In his survey, Sir Andrew Agnew 
points out that of the creditors’ item of £2,294,000 as much 4s 
£1,366,000 represents taxation reserves. V.O.C. 13s. 4d. shares 
at 27s. 6d. yield just over 8 per cent. At this price they area 
fair speculative purchase. 





_ MORE NEED THAN 
| EVER FOR HIS 
magnificent service 


In the first year of War the 
Life-boat Service rescued over 
2,000 lives. More lives were rescued In one year 
of War than In the last five years of Peace. 

Send a contribution, however small, as your 
share in this great work. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. RB. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 





z 


oney on 
national 


service 


Is it possible to lend money for war purposes 
repayable within a short term of years? 


Yes. Two and half per cent National 
War Bonds (1946-48) are a first class short- 
term security. 


To whom are these Bonds meant to appeal? 


To anyone who is looking for a full Trustee 
security yielding a fair rate of interest. 


Are they a wise investment ? 


Absolutely — if you need a short term 
security. They are aa investment for 
victory, on which depends the ultimate 
security of all our investments. 


Where are they on sale and in what units? 


You can buy Bonds of £100, or any higher 
multiple of £50, direct from the Bank of 
England, or through any Bank or Stock- 
broker. There is no limit to the value of 
Bonds you may buy. 
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There are also for this Security a Post Office Issue 
and a Trustee Savings Bank Issue. Maximum sub- 
scription £1,000. Full details from any. Savings Bank 
Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank respectively. 
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Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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BARCLAYS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 54, Lombard St., London, E.C.3. 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


The Barclays Group of Banks has Branches 
throughout Great Britain, as well as in many 
parts of the Empire and elsewhere, and is also 
Corres- 

This 


extensive organisation is placed at the disposal of 


widely represented by Agents and 


pondents both at home and_ abroad. 
customers desirous of transacting any description 


of domestic or overseas banking business. 


Full particulars of all the services which the Bank 
places at the disposal of its customers may be 
obtained on application to any Branch Manager. 


Executor and Trustee Business 


transacted 
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For every class of 
Banking Business 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





HEN OUT OF TOWN don’t be 
out of King Six 8d. Cigars— 
better take a good supply with you. 











PE RSONAL 


PDE AU IT ‘IFUL BUTTERME RE (via Cockermouth), 
> Safe. Driest part of Lakeland. Vicrorta HOTsL, 
£5. 


Telephone 2. 
B >! : MALINE is the double plus Bread—plus Vitamin 
and the plus of “Bermaline” Extract of 
Ma aT invigorating. Ask Baker,or write BEXMALINB, 
Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1, 








> OMBED, burned, but unbeaten, Guys Hospital, 
> S.E.r, still continues its vital services in the front 
Over £12,000 income has been lost in rents alone, 
SECRETARY. 


line. 
Send gifts to APPEAL 


YOOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 




















) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
canteen Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send to 
“Canteen,” The Spectator Office. 

] ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s.,carbon 

4d copy 3d., 1,000 words,—Miss N. MCFariLansg (C) 
The Study, 96, Marine P Parade, » Leigh- on-Sea, Essex. 
\ INIATURE Cc AME RAS WANTED. — Lei 
4 Contax, Rolleiflex, &c. Highest prices in Engl 
offered. —W ALLACE HEATON,L1TD.,127 NewBond St.,W.1 
\ ONOMARKS.—Perm. London address.—ss. p.a. 
A Patronised by Royalty.— Write. 8M/MONO23. W.C.1 

TO DRAINS ?—but Sanitation bea Town. ELSAN 

Chemical Closet, GUARANTEED odourless, 
germ-free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER- 
FLUSH. Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors, 
Scores of thousands in use in Country Houses, Cottages, 
Bungalows, Air-Raid Shelters, Rest Centres.—Write 
for FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET and prices 
and easy installing plans, to ELSAN Co. (Dept. 254/2), 
$1 « clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 

‘UFFERING FROM TUBERCULOSIS in both 
N lungs, lady, aged 41; father dead; no means of 
support; savings exhausted. PLEASE HELP. (Case 
32).—Appeal “S,” DistresseD GENTLEFOLKS’ 
Asso IATION, 74 Brook k Green, W.6. 

4 TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 

Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. 5306-7-8 
4 w - times bombed the MOTHERS’ CLINIC 

carries on national work for happy marriage and 
parenthood under frightful difficulties. Nurses and 
doctors for personal visits; all letters answered. DR. 
MARIE STOPES asks the few remaining rich to helr 
Restoration Pund 108 Whitfield St., London, | Wir 
Ww“ TE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free b« booklet — 
REGENT INSTITUTE (8sG), Palace Gate, W.8 


EDUCA’ TIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





The above School, now evacuated to Keighley, 
Yorks, offers the following Scholarships for com- 
petition :— 

(a) One Rothschild Scholarship of £10 10s. per 
annum, for at least two years. 

b) Two Corporation Scholarships of £13 iss, per 
annum for two ycars. 

c) One Grocers’ Company Scholarship of £16 13s. 6d. 
per annum for three years. 

Candidates for the above Scholarships should not be 
more than 13 years 6 months on July 31st, 1941. 

Application Forms to be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
City of London School for Girls, Hartington Street, 
Keighley, and returned to her as soon as possible. 

The examination will be held on July 3rd and 4th, 
and the papers may be worked at the candidates’ own 
schools if Headmistresses are willing. 

The curriculum and staff of the School remain exactly 
as they were before the war. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or The Hall, 
Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. (on the borders of Rut- 
land). 
For full Prospectus, apply to the Sscaerary, 
St. Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 


).N.E.U.—Children unable to attend school can be 
| educated at home. Apply, Drrecror, Parents’ 
Union School, Ambleside. 

PUBLIC AND_ PREPARAT TORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 

tion of Preparatory Schools, 
Consult re Schools, Careers, &c 

10s. 6d. net. 

AND SONS, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1. 


Private 


LJ EANE 
»USSIAN ¢ 
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Lessons. 


orrespondence Course or 
London .—Box No. A 843. 
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my BRAEMAR 


needs a 


‘Stitch-in-Time’,too! 


Don’t neglect the poor man, send 
his Braemar Knitwear and Under- 
wear along with yours for a 
* Stitch-in-Time’ ! 

This excellent new service will 
darn, rebind, replace worn parts, 
etc.—thus giving your treasured, 
and almost irreplaceable Braemars 
a new lease of life in wartime. Ask 
your Braemar retailer about it, or 
write to the address below for new 
booklet, giving full details. 


SEND IT TO THE 


THROUGH YOUR RETAILER 


INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 
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BOMBAY £53 
COLOMBO £55 
CALCUTTA £60 


ELLERMAN'S 
CITY& HALL LINE 


TUDOR COURT, FAIRMILE + joes 
ROAD, COBHAM, SURREY 
Tel. : Cobham 2851. 


TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 


WOODBANK HOTEL, BALLOCH, 
DUMBART ONSHIRE. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
EFRESH YOURSELF in 











English counmp, 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
an OTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
PREA. ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Georce’s How 
Street, W.1 Ww. ah as = 


Lrp. Sr 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, EC2 
West End Branch: 
17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the 
Charter, £4,500,000. 

The Bank, which has numerous 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of 
Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits and 
Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of 
the world. Deposits for fixed periods 
received. 





Branches 











AVIEMORE HOTEL 
STRATHSPEY INVERNESS-SHIRE 


On the main North Road—30 miles 


from Inverness. Situated amid pine 
woods—peaceful sanctuary away from 
Private golf 


Splendidly 


rush and nerve strain. 


course. Tennis, fishing. 


appointed. 


Particulars from MANAGER 


AA. andRA.C. ‘phone: Aviemore 2il 
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